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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 











PETER VON CORNELIUS, 


THE EMINENT GERMAN ARTIST. 
—— Qe 


Tmis is an imposing face. The great 


size of the cerebrum at once strikes the 
attention. The prominence of the per- 
ceptive faculties, the apparent breadth 
of the forehead, and the fullness of the 
side-head anteriorly, impress us with the 
strength and accuracy of his observation, 
the scientific compass of his analytical 
judgment, the force and fertility of his 
imagination. Appreciation of forms and 
proportions, the ready comprehension of 
mechatical relations and the laws of con- 
struction, the facile adaptation of means 
to proposed ends, and remarkable invent- 
ive and artistic discernment, were quali- 
ties which the great German painter and 


designer possessed to a surprising degree. 





PORTRAIT OF PETER VON CORNELIUS. 





He was by no means deficient in those 
organs which inspire perseverance, self- 
reliance, and aspiration; the elevated 
crown shows great Firmness and strong 


Self-Esteem, while the adjacent organs, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
Cautiousness, swell grandly on the view. 
Although of Teutonic stock, yet the 
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temperament was more thoroughly in- 
fused with the forceful impulse of the mo- 
tive than is usually the case with the pure 
Teutonic type. His nature was a prac- 
tically imaginative one ; not a metaphys- 
ically imaginative one. His views of a 
profession purely esthetic in its character 
were not, as is usually the case, and con- 
sistently, too, visionary or speculative, 
but utilitarian, objective. His wonderful 
capability to design allied itself with 
those faculties which appreciate tangible 
purposes and realities; and all that he 
wrought out has in it the elements of 
social utility, social culture. The world 
is the better off for having had such a 
man as Cornelius to labor in the noble 
realm of art, and leave behind him con- 
summations which must refine and edu- 
cate the observer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The first and greatest reformer of German 
painting—Peter von Cornelius—died at Berlin, 
on the 17th ot March, 1857, in the eightieth 
year of a glorious and honored life. Com- 
mencing his career when German art had be- 
come degraded by foreign and frivolous ele- 
ments, he sought to awaken and regenerate the 
slumbering art-spirit of his country; and at his 
death he was the recognized founder of a 
school which now claims as its followers the 
most distinguished German artists of the pres- 
ent day. Like the noble Goethe in literature, 
he sundered the bonds that held down the true 
spirit of art, and infused life where had before 
been decay and death. The great motto which 
inspired all that he did was comprised in that 
word life. “I despise every composition, 
and recognize nothing as art,” he said, “ that 
does not live; but the degrees of life in art are 
as infinite as in nature itself; and when I can 
love the meanest life with tenderness, so will I 
therefore not go astray in the highest and most 
perfect claim of human artistic ability.” 

Cornelius was born on the 3d of September, 
1788, in Diasseldorf, the son of the inspector of 
the Gallery of Paintings there. He early found 
opportunities to become acquainted with the 
choicest works of art; even the play-hours of 
his boyhood were passed in the galleries that 
contained the masterpieces of Rubens and the 
old German school. As a mere child, he con- 
tinually exercised himself in the imitation of 
beautiful forms, and his eminent talent soon 
became remarked. Hig father gave him the 
first directions in the path of his artistic des- 
tination, and also provided the means for his 
further improvement in the Academy ; but he 
died suddenly. His mother, though in some- 
what straitened circumstances, was advised 
to place her son apprentice to a goldsmith, but 
she had already perceived the extraordinary 
inclination of her son for art, and declared her 
willingness to suffer privation sooner than take 
him away from his studies. In later years, her 





son often boasted of this, and confessed that 
the confidence of his mother had infused into 
his spirit a still stronger enthusiasm for his 
chosen pursuit. 

In the Academy of his native city the young 
and gifted boy rapidly improved under the 
guidance of Langer. He was himself fully 
aware of his own power and aims; and became 
early noted for his spirit of personal freedom 
and independence, and for an earnest striving 
after truth in all that he did. His first studies 
were in drawings from Marc Antonio’s engrav- 
ings, from the antique, and from the works of 
Raphael, the latter of which he endeavored to 
copy entirely from memory. At twelve years 
of age he commenced upon his own composi- 
tions, and was soon able to contribute to the 
support of his family by illustrating almanacs, 
painting banners, and other general work. He 
received his first important commission when 
he was nineteen years old, to paint the cupola 
of the old cathedral at Neuss with colossal 
figures in chiaroscuro; which was necessarily 
a& somewhat crude performance. He had now 
to depend entirely upon himself for support; 
and, with a deep religious spirit, he aimed to 
fulfill the highest requirements of his chosen 
profession. 


Cornelius always looked to Rome as the 
proper theater for his studies; he had already 
become inspired with the grand idea of regen- 
erating German art. In 1811 he reached the 
Eternal City from Frankfort on the Main, 
where he had been engaged on a series of 
illustrations to Goethe’s “Faust ;”’ whiclr are 
considered among the most original and suc- 
cessful of his designs. In Rome a new world 
enchanted him. Here he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Overbeck; and these two, 
with other congenial spirits, formed themselves 
into a little brotherhood, and occupied a part 
of the old convent of St. Isodore as their 
studio. So eagerly and absorbedly did they 
pursue their studies, that they soon drew upon 
themselves the attention of other congenial 
souls; among whom were Goethe, Schlegel, 
and Niebuhr, who were in full sympathy with 
their well-known and settled purpose of replac- 
ing the pedantry and irksome rules of the 
academies by a return to the truer and nobler 
spirit of the old masters. The little band 
found abundance of employment. Among the 
chief works of Cornelius at this period are two 
frescoes, which he executed for the Prussian 
consul-general: “Joseph Interpreting the 
Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler,” and “ Joseph 
Recognizing his Brethren.” These immedi- 
ately brought him in high favor. He was also 
commissioned by the Marquis Massimi to dec- 
orate the walls of his palace with frescoes from 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, but he only 
completed the designs (which were subse- 
quently engraved by Schoefer) for this work, 
having received an invitation from the Bava- 
rian court to aid in the decoration of the 
Glyptothek at Munich. 

Cornelius left Rome in the year 1819, and 
soon afterward commenced his labors. in the 
Glyptothek, where he was employed for ten 





years, with the assistance of a large number of 
pupils. In the mean time, in 1828, he had also 
reorganized the Academy of his native city of 
Disseldorf, of which he was appointed direct- 
or. In Munich he had two halls devoted to 
his own decoration. The Hall of Heroes he 
decorated with the history of the demi-gods 
and heroes who contended in the Trojan War; 
the other, the Hall of the Gods, with scenes 
representing the whole of the Grecian mythol- 
ogy. This work was one of the most remark- 
able of our times. The figures are of colossal 
proportions, and are as equally distinguished 
for their grandness of conception as for their 
exceeding simplicity in execution. While in 
Munich he also undertook the general decora- 
tion of the corridors of the Pinakothek, and 
commenced a series of symbolical frescoes for 
the ornamentation of Ludwig’s Church, com- 
prising the chief features of the contents of the 
Christian confession of faith, from the “ Incar- 
nation of Christ” to the “Last Judgment.” 
The last-named picture, measuring 64 feet by 
30, is the largest painting in the world, exceed- 
ing even that of Michel Angelo on the same 
subject. In merit, too, it is well worthy of 
comparison. 

In 1841 Cornelius’ fame had spread over 
Europe, and both royalty and fortune smiled 
upon him. He was consulted by the British 
Government with reference to its new Houses 
of Parliament. The King of Prussia also in- 
vited him to become director of the Art Gallery 
in Berlin; which honor he accepted. While 
here, he painted a portion of the frescoes in the 
Campo Santo, the cartoons of’ which are well 
known by the published plates. One of these, 
representing the “Four Horsemen” of the 
Apocalypse, is generally considered as his 
most powerful and original conception. He 
furnished the design for the baptismal “ Shield 
of Faith” which King Wiliam presented to 
his godson, the young Prince of Wales. He 
also made several other beautiful designs for 
medals. In 1853 he commenced another re- 
markable painting, for the decoration of the 
Berlin Cathedral, entitled the “Day of Judg- 
ment,” visiting Rome several times before its 
completion. His later works are quite as vig- 
orous in spirit and life as the conceptions of 
his younger days. Indeed, he improyed rather 
than degenerated up to the day of his death. 

When Cornelius had finished the frescoes in 
the Ludwig’s Church in Munich for King Lud- 
wig I. king of Bavaria, the latter was dis- 
pleased with some of the paintings which the 
great artist himself had executed. Cornelius 
felt deeply grieved by the manner of the king, 
and requested his release, so that he might 
leave Bavaria and find a more congenial 
home elsewhere. An artist relates that the 
king called him to his cabinet and asked him 
what he thought of the frescoes which Cor- 
nelius had painted in the Ludwig’s Church. 
The artist extolled the work of Cornelius, but 
Ludwig interrupted him abruptly by saying : 
“But the painting! The painting is worth 
nothing! A painter must be able to paint!” 
The artist replied: “But Cornelius is more 
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than a painter,—he is an artist, and one of the 
greatest in the world!” “And yet he is no 
painter,” said the king, excitedly. “ He wants 
to go away! Let him go! 
him!’ “Your majesty,” said the artist,“ it 
will be a sad day for Munich and for us all, 
and you, your majesty, will lose in him a gem 
from your crown.” These last words aroused 
Ludwig to a high degree: “ What!” said he, 
“who is Artin Munich? Is it Cornelius? I! 
the king!” But Ludwig found out his loss 
afterward, and deeply regretted the slight that 
he had given him ; but all his efforts to re-estab- 
lisl# the old friendly relation between them 
were futile, for the noble spirit of Cornelius 
was as independent as it was gigantic. 
Cornelius had long been the acknowledged 
and honored master of German art when death 
called him so suddenly away. His life-long 
enthusiasm had not been confined to his own 
soul, however; but by word and deed he had 
kindled it in the hearts of all who knew him. 
If his motto was, that art should represent life, 
he took care that his should not represent com- 
mon life, but human life and human nature in 
its highest and noblest potencies. He himself 
had wandered through the whole history of 
man; he had studied him as he found him 
personified in Faust, in the Olympic paganism 
of the Greeks, in Homer’s ideal songs, and 
among the wild romantic legends of his father- 
land; and everywhere his lofty spirit appre- 
ciated whatever had the true ring of human- 
ity; that represented man in his most exalted 


truthfulness ; and these he wove into epic and | 
dramatic scenes which are not less remarkable | 
for their pureness of embodied thought than | 


for their idealistic enchantment. His works 


are stamped throughout with the genius of | 


originality ; his spirit was fall of the deepest 
#1 y 


exhaustible imagination his creations became 
ever newer, more elevated, and more beauti- 
ful. 

Though Roman Catholic in religion, he was 
truly catholic in spirit ; and whether in decor- 
ating the churches of the Protestant capital of 
North Germany, or the halls of Catholic 
Munich, he strove only for truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth—for a mind like his could 
not be bound by any narrow dogma of faith. 
In the annals of the history of German art his 
name will stand forth for all time among the 
greatest of German painters. 


eo 


Turory oF TRANSMISSION.—The physical 
characteristics, the intellectual traits, and the 
moral qualities and proclivities descend from 
sire to son. Upon seeing a man’s children we 
instinctively begin to trace the resemblance to 
the father and mother, and sometimes discover 
a remarkable likeness to some grandparent or 
perhaps great-grandparent. That was the first 
series of observation in this line. Subsequent 
comparisons of phenomena established what is 
now generally accepted as the law of the trans- 
mission of mental and moral qualities —C. F. 
Deems, D.D. 


I will not detain . 


| vance of young America. 








A FRENCH EDUCATOR ON AMERI- 
CAN FREE SCHOOLS. 
—o—— 

THE intelligent reading classes in America 
are so much accustomed to seeing our systems 
of education censured and depreciated when 
reviewed in comparison with the English 
foundations and the French academies, and 
that, too, in newspapers and periodicals boast- 
ing the highest literary excellence in both the 
editorial and contributorial departments, that 
they have generally become convinced that the 
methods in common use for training the young 
idea are faulty and even pernicious. 

If we were to believe the strictures on Amer- 
ican education which we recently read in a 
prominent New York weekly, we would de- 
nounce our prevailing system as superficial and 
fragmentary in its practical results. But we 
countenance no such view. The grand system 
of free education, which is one of the noblest 
outgrowths of our democratic republican pol- 


icy, commands our warmest approval, and | 
must be acknowledged by every candid mind | 


as the surest way yet discovered to the educa- 
tion and improvement of an entire nation. In 
literature, science, and art, it must be acknow- 
ledged that old Europe is somewhat in ad- 
Our literature, é. ¢., 
the perfected expression of cultured minds, is 
young; it has no centuries of learned author- 


| ship to refer to as have the literatures of Ger- 


many, France, and England; yet it has already 
challenged the respect of foreign literati, and 
its vigor, boldness, ambition, and ardent hope 
are the earnests of future growth and excel- 
lence. The public school has proved, and will 
prove, a potent auxiliary toits growth, awaken- 


ing to powerful endeavor, not a few scattered 
poetic feeling, and from the fountain of his in- | 


intellects, as in the case of schools on a private 
footing, but many, which are necessarily 
brought into conjunction and competition by a 
universal free system. But are American 


schools so faulty, so ill organized, and super- | 


ficial? Let foreign testimony have its weight 


in answering this question, especially if such | 


testimony be based on the only practical basis 
of comparative investigation. 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867 there was a 
school building, with all the interior arrange- 
ments and apparatus generally found in Amer- 
ican public schools of the primary grade. It 
was, in fact, “an exact reproduction of one of 
numerous free primary schools” of the West. 
This “ curiosity” attracted no little attention, 
especially from the Continental educators and 
savants, and led to the publication of a very 
interesting paper on the American public 
school system in the Manuel General de 0 In- 
struction Primaire of Paris, the chief French 
educational organ, by M. H. Ferte, late Chief 
of Instruction in Paris. 

After a brief statistical review of the state of 
educational matters in Illinois, in the course of 
which he calls particular attention to the fact 
that a large portion of the teachers employed 
are females, “a singularity of which France 








It will be | 
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offers no example,” attributing to this organi- 
zation of teaching the well-known manly in- 
tellect for which the present generation of 
women in America are distinguished, M. 
Ferte proceeds to consider the general school 
system of the United States. The high-ceiled, 
commodious, and well-ventilated school-build- 
ings, with their convenient furniture, challenge 
his admiration. The arrangement of the win- 
dows, so that a part of the sash can be readily 
opened to admit fresh air without creating a 
strong draft, the plan of the desks, and the adap- 
tations of the maps, globes, books, and other ap- 
paratus are pronounced vastly superior to those 
incommon use in France. To use his definite 
language: “ While we have long tables, accom- 
panied by long benches, for accommodating 
ten or twelve pupils, who crowd, elbow, and 
hinder each other, in this American school we 
find the desks or tables neatly arranged for 
either one or two scholars, with a seat having 
a support for the back of the pupil. The 
teachers who read this will understand at once 
the advantages of such an arrangement. Does 
a scholar necd to leave his seat, he can do so 
without disturbing his neighbor, or without 
being obliged, to the great detriment of dis- 
cipline, to pass before seven or eight of his fel- 
low-students, who never fail to make good 
such an occasion for mischief. It would be 
highly desirable to have these American desks 
introduced in our schoaqls. The discipline 
would be benefited by it, the children could 
prosecute their studies without disturbance, 
and be very much more comfortable. We 
wish the same for the introduction of the ink- 
stand, with which each table is provided. The 
calculators, geometrical figures, globes, charts, 
and other school apparatus, resemble much 
those in our best schools. 

“Among the books we have examined, we 
find many deserving of high commendation. 
We notice improved methods of teaching pen- 
manship, excellent and simple spelling, reading, 
and drawing books, quite superior in every 
respect, and also conveniences for cleaning 
black-boards, carrying books, and methods of 
object-teaching, quite unknown with us.” 

The sheets of moral mottoes hung up on 
the walls are regarded as no inconsiderable 
feature of the school apparatus. The es- 
sence of civil virtue and integrity contained 
in them exerts an influence most favorable 
to developing in youthful minds those prin- 
ciples which, if practiced, can not fail to make 
the children good men and women and worthy 
citizens. 

The effects of such universal education are 
thus grandly described : 

“ The free primary school in America is truly 
the common center whence have sprung up the 
greater number of the men who have shed luster 
upon the commonwealth. It is there that were 
formed those energetic nations who have de- 
veloped, in such a prodigious manner, the 
power of the United States. It is there that 
were blended together the Saxon, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and other races 
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which people the New World. Each one, on 
landing on these remote shores, brought his 
own manners, his language, his national spirit, 
his opinions and tastes. All these unevennesses 
and differences disappear in the new educated 
generation, to form only one great nation— 
homogeneous in its patriotism, persevering and 
enlightened in the accomplishment of its po- 
litical and other duties, audacious and powerful 
in the realization of its gigantic purposes and 
destiny. 

“ All these wonderful results are due in a 
great degree to the primary school, where the 
young generations are molded and where they 
have learned that equality and liberty can live 
together in perfect harmony.” 

M. Ferte goes on to describe the higher de- 
partments of free education as they are graded 
in most of the States, viz., the grammar-school, 
the high school, showing that not only does 
America aim to afford a substantial basis for 
the mental development of all her citizens in 
the way of a thorough primary education, Dut 
she also seeks to cultivate a general taste for a 
high intellectual culture by providing liberal 
means for “ all, without reference to race, color, 
or religious opinions,’ who may desire to im- 
prove themselves. 

The equality of the sexes in mental culture 
as promoted by the free system is commented 
upon in the following terms: 

“The American system can not be blamed 
for keeping females in a deplorable inferiority, 
as is often witnessed in the Old World. Far 
from it; instead of having not enough know- 
ledge, men of sense have held the opinion that 
the American ladies have too much, and that 
they neglect, for abstract sciences, those home 
and house duties which in a woman ought to 
receive the first consideration. 

“ Experience, however, shows that American 
women are excellent mothers and 
wives, no less than the women of the Old 
World; indicating, in another view, that the 
education so free, universal, and ample, exerts 
its beneficial influence upon all classes of so- 
ciety. It is the sanctuary of the family which 
becomes so admirable in America, and is 
another school where the young girl learns by 
her mother’s side the lessons of domestic 
economy which go hand in hand with her 
school privileges, and which secure such capa- 
ble and intelligent women as reflect great 
honor upon the American country and its 
institutions.” 

Those things which M. Ferte thinks amen- 
able to improvement are the privilege exercised 
by teachers or single schools in selecting text 
books for use, and the almost exclusive adop- 
tion of American works in the school libraries. 
The former practice he regards as conducive to 
irregularity and detrimental to progress, though 
some benefit may result from such experiment- 
ing; the latter he considers unhappy, because 
so many valuable foreign authors are not 
brought to the notice and appreciation of 
American youth. 

The methods of discipline and order are 
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highly commended, and on them, it is remarked, 
depends in a great measure the rapid progress 
made by children in their studies. The closing 
paragraphs of M. Ferte’s review, which are a 
summary of what has been said, are worthy of 
reproduction as he framed them. 

“Tt is found that the average expenses for 
the education of each child in the United 
States amounts to about sixty-two and a half 
francs (or $17 currency) per annum. Five 
hundred thousand teachers, male and female, 
spread in these vast regions the benefits of ed- 
ucation to millions of children. 

“This immense army of instructors is far 
from being composed, as a rule, of men. Wo- 
men occupy the first rank in their number, de- 
votion, and talent. Their salary is not large, 
but in return, the teachers (both male and fe- 
male) enjoy a respect and esteem which adds 
very much to their moderate compensation. 
They are welcome among the wealthy and 
most respectable families, who extend to them 
every social advantage and consideration. 
This distinction is conferred with high satis- 
faction as a tribute to instruction, which is 
considered the basis of the social edifice. Pro- 
fessorships are esteemed so highly, that the 


| most substantial families allow their sons and 
| daughters to hold the position, and numerous 
| persons occupy the place of teachers during 


preparation for college or a profession, while 
large numbers rise to eminence from beginning 
as teachers in the primary schools. 

“The changes which are thus influenced 
among teachers must result in many abuses, 
which would not occur if the teachers found 
in their occupation an object for its permanent 
But in the 
United States, as everywhere, teaching is, and 


| will always be, a condition requiring great 
| sacrifices in return for very small compensa- 


tion. 

The youth among this enterprising and am- 
bitious people are more able amid the care- 
lessness of material interests given by the hope 
of a long life to offer the commonwealth the 
ardor and abnegation which are the necessary 
conditions of good teaching. Everything is 
then for the best in this apparent disorder, and 
without admiring all that pertains to primary 
instruction in America, we can not help prais- 
ing a system which from so many heterogene- 
ous elements has been able to form such a great 
nation.” 
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American LiTeRATURE.—The following is 
an estimate of the books, pamphlets, etc., pub- 
lished in this country during the year 1867: 
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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


[A Lecture delivered at Washington by Dr. THzoporz 
Gu1, of the Smithsonian Institution, and expressly re- 
ported by Samuzt Barrows, phonographer, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ] 





THE TWO SCHOOLS DEFINED. 

In considering this subject, it is first neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the two different 
schools which exist among naturalists. One 
may be called the Creatory school, and the 
other the Development school. Of the Crea- 
tory school, the most prominent advocate is 
Professor Agassiz. Of the Development school, 
the chief, as you are well aware, is Mr. Darwin. 
By the Creatory party it is generally maintain- 
ed that all animals, as well as plants, have 
been created as they now are. The Develop- 
ment theory requires the belief that all animals, 
as well as plants, have sprung from one or few 
primordial germs. Most of the advocates of 
the Creatory theory further believe that all an- 
imals and plants have sprung from a pair ora 
combination of sexes; but it is not by any 
means granted by all who oppose the Develop- 
ment theory that this is the case. 

AGASSIZ’ OPINION. 

Professor Agassiz is the one who carries to 
the greatest extreme this Creatory theory, and, 
it may be added, carries it to its logical con- 
clusion. He maintains not only that all ani- 
mals and plants are descended from like ances- 
tors, but that they have descended from com- 
munities; that, for example, man did not come 
into existence as a single pair; but that when the 
fiat of the Creator was given, he sprang upon 
the earth in communities such as we now find 
them. As Mr. Agassiz may be considered the 
chief representative of the Creatory theory, 
and has very clearly presented the alternatives 
of belief and non-belief thereon, I may be per- 
mitted to read his views on that subject as pub- 
lished in Nott and Gliddon’s “ Types of Man- 
kind,” for they have relation to the subject of 
preceding lectures. Treating of the word spe- 
cies, and accepting the definition of Dr. Mor- 
ton, that species are primordial forms, he says: 
“T am prepared to show that the differences 
existing between the races of men are of the 
same kind as the differences observed between 
the different families, genera, and species of 
monkeys or other animals, and that these dif- 
ferent species of animals differ in the same de- 
gree one from the other as the races of men; 
nay, the differences between distinct races are 
often greater than those distinguishing species 
of animals one from the other. The chimpan- 
zee and gorilla do not differ more one from the 
other than the Mandingo and the Guinea negro; 
they together do not differ more from the 
orang than the Malay or white man differs 
from the negro.” 

“T maintain, distinctly, that the differences 
observed among the races of men are of the 
same kind, and even greater than those upon 
which the anthropoid monkeys are considered 
as distinct species.” At another place he re- 
sumes: “ The coincidence between the circum- 
scription of the races of man and the natural 
limits of different zoological provinces charac- 
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terized by peculiar distinct species of animals, 
is one of the most important and unexpected 
features in the natural history of mankind 
which the study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of all the organized beings now existing 
upon the earth has disclosed to us. It is a fact 
which can not fail to throw light at some fu- 
ture time upon the very origin of the differen- 
ces, existing among men, since it shows that 
man’s physical nature is modified by the same 
laws as that of animals, and that any general 
results obtained from the animal kingdom re- 
garding the organic differences of its various 
types must also apply to man.” 

“We find upon Borneo (an island not so ex- 
tensive as Spain) one of the best known of the 
anthropoid monkeys, the orang-outang, and 
with him as well as upon the adjacent islands 
of Java and Sumatra, and along the coasts of 
the two East Indian peninsulas, not less than 
ten other different species ef Hylobates, the 
long-armed monkeys, a genus which next to the 
orang and chimpanzee ranks nearest to man. 
One of these species is circumscribed within 
the island of Java, two along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, three upon that of Malacca, and four 
upon Borneo. Also eleven of the highest or- 
ganized beings which have performed their 
part in the plan of the creation within tracts 
of land inferior in extent to the range of any 
of the historical nations of men! In accord- 
ance with this fact we find three distinct races 
within the boundaries of the East Indian realm: 
the Telingan race in anterior India, the Malays 
in posterior India and upon the islands, upon 
which the Negrilles occur with them.” 

In closing he says: “ Now there are only 
two alternatives before us at present—Ist. Ei- 
ther mankind originated from a common stock, 
and all the different races@yith their peculiari- 
ties in their present distribution are to be as- 
cribed to subsequent changes, an assumption 
for which there is no evidence whatever, and 
which leads at once to the admission that the 
diversity among animals is not an original one, 
nor their distribution determined by a general 
plan, established in the beginning of the crea- 
tion; or, 2d. We must acknowledge that the 
diversity among the animals is a fact determ- 
ined by the will of the Creator, and their geo- 
graphical distribution part of the general plan 
which unites all organized beings into one 
great organic conception; whence it follows 
that what are called human races, down to 
their specialization as nations, are distinct pri- 
mordial forms of the type of man. The con. 
sequence ef the first alternative, which is con- 
trary to all the modern results of science, runs 
inevitably into the Lamarkian development 
theory, so well known in this country through 
the work entitled ‘Vestiges of Creation,’ 
though its premises are generally adopted by 
those who would shrink from the conclusion 
to which they-necessarily lead.” 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE STATED. 

Such are the alternatives presented, and 
fairly presented, I think, to us. Wlhiether the 
community of origin of man and the alleged 
consequence — a Development theory—or a 
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Creatory one is most accordant with “all the 
modern results of science,” is the question for 
examination. The advocates of the Develop- 
ment theory, as I have before said, instead of 
admitting that all men descended from a single 
pair, or instead of supposing, like Professor 
Agassiz, that all animals and plants are de- 
scended from communities or aggregations of 
individuals, insist that all animuls and plants 
are descended, with modifications, from few 
primordial types. Although there are certain 
gradations of belief, yet they are not held by 
men most eminent in science. There are those 


. who are willing to admit that all of the equine 


or horse tribe, for example, may have descend- 
ed from a single horse-like animal, or all the 
feline tribe from a single cat-like one; yet the 
naturalist of wider experience, conversant with 
the classification of organic beings, contem- 
plating all the conditions of existence, and 
going back to the times of the past and recog- 
nizing the fact of development among animals 
and plants, is logically and almost inevitably 
forced to the conclusion, if he admits these va- 
riations at all, that all are descended from a 
few primordial types. 


THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

A statement of a few arguments for this be- 
lief may now be submitted. Ithas been shown 
in previous lectures that there is an identity 
of plan among all animals; that the plans are 
few in number; that there is also. a regular 
subordination; that we find species that agree 
with each other in almost all essential charac- 
teristics, but differing in different ratios; that 
these species are combined into genera, these 
genera characterized, as is generally said, by 
ultimate modifications of structure, and differ- 
ing also in various degrees. These genera are 
likewise combined into other groups, into sub- 
families and families, churacterized in a greater 
or less degree by fundamental similarity of 
form, and these families are combined again 
into orders, these orders into classes, these 
classes into branches, of which we have ad- 
mitted five. In the vegetable kingdom -we 
find nearly the same gradation, but with dif- 
ferent names attached to some of the groups. 

In examining these groups, we find as we 
ascend from the simple to the more compre- 
hensive that it. becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to find distinctive characteristics for them ; 
that is, it does in the main; there are excep- 
tions. Although these different categories, 
these different combinations of individuals, of 
species, are recognized by the naturalist, it is 
by no means the case that they are clearly and 
distinctly defined in nature. Every practical 
naturalist is well aware of that, and the history 
of science shows well what a conflict there has 
always been, and still is going on, as to the 
limits of species and the limits and variations 
of groups. ‘Take, for example, man himself. 
It is generally admitted that man forms one 
species; but Professor Agassiz will maintain 
that there is an indefinite number of species, 
for he is not decided upon the number, resery- 
ing the question for furtherstudy. But though 
we may variously estimate the varieties or 





species, calling them three, accepting the views 
of Blumenbach ; or five, accepting the views 
of Cuvier; or eleven, with Pickering ; or many, 
With Professor Agassiz, it is impossible to give 
to each one of those species characteristics 
which will differentiate them from all others. 
If we look at the skull, we will find in the 
same race in the same tomh-yard those which 
are characterized by both brachycephalous and 
dolichocephalous forms. And take what char- 
acter you will and run it through a long series 
of skulls, and it is impossible to find any one 
character which will hold good as defining 
any race. We can call in hybridity to account 
for this, but the facts exist nevertheless. 

Take also the monkeys of the genus Hylo- 
bates. We find that Professor Agassiz admits 
ten species, while it is generally supposed that 
there are not more than seven oreight. There 
is, however, a reason for this latitude of opinion. 
These species of Hylobates are related together 
in various degrees. We have otie type very 
distinct from any of the others. We have 
that one group equivalent in its value, although 
containing only a single species, to another 
containing, we will say, seven species, and 
those seven species so related to each other 
that they can be variously combined. The 
differences existing between the most nearly 
related of these aggregates of individuals have 
in one case been considered specific, and in the 
other varietal or individual. There is a 
difference of opinion also regarding the number 
of species of the orang-outang, or the genus 
Simia. Some say there are two, some three, 
and some that all are only varieties of a single 
species. With regard to the chimpanzee, some 
say there are three species, others that there 
are two, and others, again, that there is only 
one. There is also doubt about the value of 
the characters differentiating this animal from 
the gorilla. Some say that the characters are 
of generic value, others that they are only of 
specific value. In this case, likewise, dif- 
ference of opinion prevails with regard to the 
interpretation of value rather than to the exact 
form of difference. It is acknowledged by all 
that difference exists. There is no doubt that 
the chimpanzee’ is separated from the gorilla 
by its smaller size, its less robust frame, its 
more rounded cranium, the number of the 
ribs, and the relative size of the incisors. 
There is no doubt that these differences exist ; 
the only difference between naturalists relates 
to the interpretation of their value. So, in the 
same way, there is no doubt of the distinctions 
between representatives of the groups to which 
the name of genera, families, orders, and classes 
have been given; but there are doubts as to 
the interpretation which is to be given of these 
differences. Again, we see that although the 
differences between certain animals are ex- 
tremely wide, there is still a recurrence in these 
extremes of the same elements; and though it 
becomes difficult in extreme cases for one who 
has not made a thorough study of comparative 
anstomy, of embryology, and geology to see 
these similarities, yet to one who is acquainted 
with these sciences, and who is endowed with 
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a proper scientific spirit, it is easy to see the 
transitions from one to the other. But if we 
limit our studies to one homogeneous group, 
it becomes easy to institute a comparison. A 
mere tyro in anatomy can institute a compari- 
son between the various forms of the mamma- 
lia. It will be easy for him to recognize in the 
lowest forms the same bones that are developed 
in the highest; he will be led to observe the 
perfect identity of type in animals most widely 
separated externally. 
THE TYPES IN NATURE. 

The great types in nature generally recog- 
nized are five. These five, as I have said, are 
distinguished by difference of plan from each 
other; but even here we find it difficult to say 
how great is the value of those differences. In 
the highest forms there is no difficulty what- 
ever in perfectly appreciating the great dis- . 
tinction existing between the groups; but 
when we descend in the scale, when in every 
group or branch we go from the high to the 
low, from the complex to the simple, then 
distinguishing characteristics become one by 
one so diminished there is an atrophy of cer- 
tain organs, or the differentiating character- 
istics are not manifested on account of the 
simplicity, that it is difficult to ascertain what 
are the great groups and branches to which 
these lower forms belong. At present there is 
no doubt concerning the vertebrates; that 
group is well defined. There is no transition 
between the vertebrates and any other of the 
branches. But there is difficulty concerning 
the articulates, and the mollusks, and the 
radiates. The manner in which the relations 
of the lowest forms to their respective branches 
is ascertained is rather by a series of consecu- 
tive inductions than by the perception of any 
single character. 

Another matter to be taken into considera- 
tion, and which logically follows the con- 
sideration of conformity to type, is the exist- 
ence of rudimentary organs. As has been 
shown in former lectures with reference to the 
different forms of the vertebrata, all the im- 
portaut bones are represented to a greater or 
less extent; but there are some of the bones 
which are represented in a very rudimentary 
condition. Take for example the horse. We 
find that his feet end in single hoofs. We find 
two small slender bones, one upon each side 
of the carpal and tarsal bones, that are not 
apparent externally, which are called the splint 
bones. Now these bones are nothing but 
rudimentary metacarpal and metatarsal bones. 
The single hoof is not the homologue or cor- 
respondent of the dsuble hoof of the cow, or 
the double hoof of the pig. It is rather the 
homologue of the external of these, and it is 
the homologue of the third digit in the hand 
and foot of man; and the two splint bones on 
each side are respectively the homologues or 
the representatives of the second and fourth. 
Now there is no transition in living forms 
between that type and the type with multiplied 
hoofs. But let us go back into the past. We 





find in the early tertiary an animal which in 


the general features of its skeleton almost com- 
pletely resembles the horse; but on.each side 
of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones, instead 
of small splint bones existing, there are larger 
and quite well-developed bones which are evi- 
dently metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and 
these are capped by phalanges with hoofs. 
The rhinoceros on comparison with this 
animal (which is called hipparion) is found to 
exhibit the same number of bones in the feet, 
but then there is a greater hypertrophy of the 
splint bones of the horse, for instead of being 
small comparatively, as in the hipparion and 
the related types, they are very large, so that a 
hoof with three well-defined toes is the result. 
Now there is a striking affinity between the 
equine race and the rhinocerotal race. But if 
we study the group to which these forms 
belong in the living world, we find only the 
tapir, the rhinoceros, and the horse tribe, 
representing compact, strongly-marked fami- 
lies; but when we examine the animals of the 
past we find that between these families— 
trenchant as are their differences in the living 
world—there exist so many intermediate types 
that their close affinities can not for a moment 
be called into question. And this is only one 
out of many examples. Few groups can be 
named which can not be taken up in the same 
way. 
AFFINITIES OF SPECIES. 

Let us take another illustrating the presence 
of rudimentary parts. Among the animals of 
the present day we find that there is a division 
of ungulate animals into the two groups of the 
Astrodactyles and the Perissodactyles ; that is, 
those having the hoofs in even number, as the 
cow and pig, and those having them in odd 
number, like the horse, tapir, and rhinoceros. 
If we go back into past times, we find that 
these forms are not so well defined as in those 
of the present day. In examining those of our 
own day, we find that those animals having 
the toes in even number are again divisible into 
two well-defined groups, ruminants and non- 
ruminants. Of the ruminants, the cow is a good 
example; of the non-ruminants, the pig. These 
groups among existent animals are strongly dis- 
tinguished. One of the distinguishing char- 
acters, in addition to that of the structure of 
the stomach and intestinal canal, is the pres- 
ence or absence of teeth in the upper jaw. 
All those animals that have a stomach and 
intestinal system adapted for rumination are 
likewise distinguished by an atrophy of incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw; the camel is a partial 
exception, and retains the external incisors. 
All those that have a simple intestinal canal 
have incisor teeth in the upper jaw as well as 
in the lower. The pig is a well-known ex- 
ample, and to the same group belongs the hip- 
popotamus. Now if we examine the animals of 
past days, we do not find that these combina- 
tions of characteristics exist. Of course we 
can not know the condition of the intestinal 
canal; it is only by analogy from comparison 
of the skeletons that we are able to judge. 
But the comparison that we are able to make 





between the skeletons shows quite a regular 
gradation of characters from one to the other. 
Bearing in mind also what has been said of 
rudimentary organs, in examining these ani- 
mals of the ruminants, we find that in the 
young cow or the young sheep there are front 
teeth developed in the upper jaw, but they do 
not become functionally developed, and are 
early absorbed in the gums. 

In embryology we have another series of 
facts which it is important to take into con- 
sideration. We find that the animal of a high 
type, man for example, goes through a series 
of changes, and that those changes assimilate 
him for the time being to the various animals 
which are below him in the scale of nature 
in a certain ratio to their rank and conformity 
with type. We do not find, however, exact 
similarities, and we should not expect to find 
them; for if Darwinism is true, we should 
rather expect that there should not be a grada- 
tion through a single series, but that there 
should apparently be divergences from a com- 
mon type, and that these divergences should 
increase in ratios approximate to the dissimi- 
larities of the adult forms. Such we find to be 
the case. The foetus of man at one time is 
very similar to that of the dog, hog, or por- 
poise, but not to the adult animals. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF BRAIN. 

We compared, on a former occasion, the 
condition of the brain of man with those of 
the ape and the lower animals. We see in the 
marsupials that the corpus callosum is almost 
entirely wanting, that functionally it might be 
said to be insignificant; that there is, how- 
ever, a great commissure which takes its place 
functionally. Now, if we could examine the 
brain of foetal man, we should find that almost 
the same characteristics are represented in 
him. The brain, instead of being connected 
by a well-developed corpus callosum, is simi- 
larly connected by a rudiment of the corpus 
callosum, as in the marsupials ; and the anterior 
commissure, as in the marsupials, is likewise 
well developed. But the resemblance would 
be still greater between the brains of the young 
of both forms; the more advanced develop- 
ment, however, causes the likeness to be lost 
in the adult man. You may also observe the 
difference in the combinations of bones. In 
the lower forms the elements of the occipital 
bone and the elements of the temporal bone 
of man are separated in all periods of life and 
persist as true independent bones, In man 
these elements combine at a very early period 
and form single compound bones. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES. 

Now let us take into consideration a few 
facts with reference to the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals. In the first place there 
is a distinction of types in proportion to the 
isolation of areas. We find that in America 
we have one combination of animals, in Eu- 
rope we have another ; that as we go from the 
warmer regions of those countries—from this 
portion, for example, of America, and from 
England in the Old World—as we go upward 
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toward the northern regions, we find that the 
animals there become less numerous, but that 
there is a greater number common to the two 
regions, so that when we ascend into the 
polar regions, almost all the animals of one 
portion of the world are the same as those in 
any other portion of the same latitude; that 
is, in the Arctic regions animals are common 
to the whole areas of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica. Descending again, we find that those 
species that are common become very rapidly 
lost sight of; that the areas which they in- 
habit are soon passed and new species are 
found, in almost all cases different from those 
which are found in the corresponding latitudes 
of the other continents. As we go southward 
the distinction of types becomes greater and 
greater. In the regions that we should start 
from—the latitude of Washington—we find 
that the number of species common to the sey- 
eral countries was very small, but that there 
was at the same time a great similarity be- 
tween many of the species of the two con- 
tinents, that the species, although not identi- 
cal, were at least representative, that they” 
belong, in other words, to the same genera. 
But as we descend farther south we find that 
the differences become still greater and greater, 
and that generic differences are often lost sight 
of, and species become differentiated into sub- 
families and even into distinct families. There 
are, for example, in the tropical regions of the 
New World, monkeys of two different types 
(the Cebide and the Midide); the sloth, the 
ant-eaters, and the armadilloes among mam- 
mals; and among birds, the humming-birds 
(for the humming-birds form a family with all 
their numerous groups entirely confined to 
America), the toucans, and numerous others. 
But when we institute a comparison between 
thesé animals of the tropics, as regards the 
different coatinents, we find that although they 
have now become differentiated beyond the 
bounds of genera, and as families in many 
many cases, still there is analogy between 
them. Although the family of humming-birds 
is entirely peculiar to America, still it has, in 
one respect at least, representatives in the Old 
World in the group called the sun-birds. 


Another fact of geographical distribution is 
the ratio, ceteris paribus, of entities in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. North America, in its 
whole extent north of Mexico, has little more 
than two hundred species of land shells, that 
is, the whole extent of America from a little 
south of the political boundary of the United 
States up to the Arctic regions. If we go to 
the West Indian Archipelago we shall find 
that that number has almost or quite trebled 
for single islands. We shall find that Cuba or 
Jamaica alone has about three times as many 
species as the whole of North America. In 
North America we find that its species are 
distributed over a very large portion of its 
area; that many of the species extend over the 
whole area east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the extreme north of at least the tem- 
perate region to the Gulf of Mexico. But in 
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examining the shells of those West Indian 
islands we find that not only are there great 
numbers of species, but that those species are 
not shared by the different islands. Most of 
the shells of the island of Cuba are peculiar to 
it, a very small percentage of them being found 
elsewhere. The same is true of Jamaica; and 
to a less extent the same may be said of the 
other islands, the number of species though 
not being so enormously great. The same 
facts also appear, but to a more limited extent, 
with regard to the Philippine Islands. Inter- 
mediate regions have intermediate types. If 
we again avail ourselves of the same shells, 
and examine those that are found in Texas 
and those found in this latitude, we find that 
though some of the former region are different 
from any found in the latter, more of the spe- 
cies are common to both; but between some 
of these different species even there are forms 
which show that there is a tendency to com- 
bine. And in the case of others, if a naturalist 
had but a few specimens from these areas only, 
he might consider them as very distant species ; 
but when he began to get more, the characters 
used to differentiate them would be found in- 
constant, and they would necessarily be con- 
sidered rather as varieties of the same species 
than as forms representing several species. 

Hence follows another proposition: that the 
forms scattered over wide areas are variable in 
approximate ratio to the area. 

FOSSIL REMAINS, AND THEIR TESTIMONY. 

Let us go from the present world into the 
one immediately preceding. If we institute a 
comparison between our living marine shells 
and the Pliocene, that is, those immediately 
preceding the present; we find that there is a 
great similarity between the two. Going back 
into the Miocene age, we find as we compare it 
with our own age that the number of species 
common to the two is less; that the extinct 
species by far preponderate; and as we go 
back to the Cretaceous, we find that we have 
entirely lost all of the living species. But I 
must explain that although it is generally 
admitted that there are among Pliocene forms 
a number that are identical with those of the 


- present day, still there are some naturalists 


who maintain that no two species have crossed 
the boundaries between the two formations; 
and that while naturalists and geologists are 
now almost entirely agreed that there are no 
cataclysms in nature, and that there have been 
none, such maintain that there have been 
cataclysms, and that there has been an entire 
extinction of the forms of one formation, and 
that they have been entirely replaced by those 
of a subsequent formation. By almost all, 
however, it is admitted that there is a trans- 
ition of the animals of one formation into 
another, and various degrees of persistence in 
life of such. From the cretaceans found, it has 
indeed hitherto been generally agreed that 
there is no such transition; that all species of 
the Eocene formation are entirely distinct from 
those of the highest Cretaceous; but of the 
truth of this view there is great doubt, There 
is a gentleman in this audience (Professor 





Blake) who has come from California, and who 
could tell us of beds found there that restore 
the lost link between the animals of the Eocene 
and the Cretaceous formations. There has 
lately been some dispute in regard to those 
beds of California, but the only effect it has 
upon my mind is to leave the impression that 
the difficulty is to find where the two forma- 
tions, the Cretaceous and the Eocene, may be 
separated. 

But from the Secondary Cretaceous, if we 
take a step backward into the strata of the 
same period, we find as we go farther back 
that the forms become more and more dis- 
similar from those of the present day; but that 
the transition into proximate beds is gradual. 
If we go into the Permian we find types of 
peculiar form; and the Permian was formerly 
regarded as a formation whose animals indi- 
cated that it belonged rather to the Secondary 
than to the Palaeozoic, and the Carboniferous 
formations were likewise associated with it in 
the Palaeozoic. But in this country we have 
been able to give most convincing proofs of 
the gradual transition of the Carboniferous 
(which is now universally admitted to belong 
to the Palaeozoic period) into the Permian; 
for when we go out to the West and examine 
the coal fields and superincumbent beds of 
Iowa and Nebraska, it is almost impossible to 
say where the one begins and the other ends. 
Any line drawn between those two systems— 
the Carboniferous and the Permian—is com- 
pletely arbitrary. And if we visit New York 
or Pennsylvania we shall be convinced of the 
transition of the Carboniferous and Devonian. 
So in regard to the relation of the latter and 
the Silurian, and between the Upper Silurian 
and the Lower Silurian, until we finally come 
down to the base of the system. Now, if we 
take this lowest formation and compare the 
animals of that period with the animals of the 
present, we find that they are almost entirely 
dissimilar, and only have relations with each 
other as members of classes. But although we 
have this differentiation of types as we go back 
into the past, still we find that there are asso- 


ciated with forms entirely dissimilar to any 
now living certain forms which are like some 
that still exist; that is, there have been forms 
persistent through a long series of ages as far 
as we can go. 

Now, if we compare the extinct animals of 
the different portions.of the world, we shall 
find that they are combined in geographical 
areas as they now are, and that as we come 
upward again in point of time, the combinations 
assimilate themselves more and more in their 
mutual relations to those which now exist, till 
finally the elemeut of time in differentiation 
becomes subordinate to area, and from this we 
deduce the proposition, that the relations of 
animals to time and to space are in inverse 
ratio to each other. For instance, we should 
find that the animals of the Tertiary of this 
country were more like those now living in 
this country than to those of the same in 
Australia, but if we examined comparatively 
those of some older Secondary or Palaeozoic 
formations, the reverse would be the case; that 
is, there would be a pair resemblance 
between the organisms of the respective for- 
mations than between the extinct and living 
ones of the same country. 
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TRUE NOBLEMEN. 


Tue noblest men I know on earth, 
Are men whose hands are brewn with toil ; 
When, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Mow down the woods and till the soil, 
And win thereby a prouder fame 
Than follows king or warrior’s name. 


The working men, whate’er their task, 
To carve the stone or bear the hod— 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God! 
And brighter are the drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet! 


God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain— 
Who dig the mines and build the ships, 
And drive the commerce of the main ; 
God bless them! for their swarthy hands 
Have wrought the glory of our lands. 
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ABBOTT LAWRENCE AND ZADOK 
PRATT; 
OR, CITY SUCCESS AND COUNTRY SUCCESS. 


Some of the most thoughtful men of the 
country have remarked with expressions of 
concern and regret the growing distaste of our 
young men ‘for rustic pursuits. East of the 
Alleghanies two thirds of the bright-minded 
youths have their faces set toward the cities 
and the large manufacturing towns. At the 
West there is the same drift of young manhood 
toward Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and the 
other inland cities. And yet how often are 
these mistaken aspirants informed of the fear- 
ful hazards of commercial life; how frequently 
are they told that only one man in a hundred 
who enters upon a life of traflic gets rich by it; 
that for every millionaire, the pavements of 
Broadway and of Wall Street are white with 
the bones of bankrupts! The glittering success 
of a Stewart, a Vanderbilt, and a Belmont, and 
the princely surroundings amid which the 
latter years of the lives of such men flow on, 
blind our young men to the facts of the case 
and prevent their seeing the hundreds who, at 
the age of sixty, are still chained to the desk 
and counter, spending three dollars out of 
every four they can earn for daily subsistence. 
In order to add the voice of the PHreno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to this general note of 
warning, we have selected two characters, both 
alike in one respect, in that they began poor 
and made themselves rich; the one by legiti- 
mate commercial enterprise—the other by rural 
industries, equally legitimate and equally suc- 
cessful. 

Abbott Lawrence, the most brilliant and 
polished of American merchants, was born in 
Groton, Mass., in 1792, and died in Boston at 
the age of sixty-three. Up to the age of forty 
his pursuits were strictly mercantile; for the 
last twenty years of his life he was a public 
man, statesman, and diplomatist. His ances- 
tors were people in humble circumstances, who 
for a century and a half had tilled their farms 
in Groton, and his father, Major Samuel 
Lawrence, served with honor in Prescott’s 
regiment at Bunker Hill, and in many of the 
severest battles of the Revolutionary war. His 
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educational advantages were quite limited, 
and in his sixteenth year he went to Boston 
with less than three dollars in his pocket and 
became an apprentice to his brother Amos, 
then recently established in mercantile business. 
When he reached majority he was taken into 
partnership with his brother under the firm 
name of A. & A. Lawrence, and for many years 
they conducted a prosperous business in the 
sale of foreign cotton and woolen goods on 
commission. After 1830 they became largely 
interested in Lowell manufacturing companies, 
and subsequently Abbott Lawrence partici- 
pated extensively in the China trade. In 1834 
he was elected to Congress from Suffolk Dis- 
trict, embracing Boston, and as a member of 
the committee of ways and means showed con- 
siderable financial ability. He was prominent 
in adjusting the Northeastern boundary, and 
more is due to him than to any other member 
of the commission for the successful accom- 
plishment of the negotiation. He was an 
active supporter of Mr. Clay in the presidential. 
canvass of 1844; and in 1848 he came within 
six votes of being a candidate for the vice- 
presidency. He was an earnest supporter of 
Gen. Taylor for President, and was offered a 
seat in his cabinet, which he declined. From 
1849 to 1852 he represented with credit the 
United States at the Court of St. James, but 
was recalled at his own request. During the 
rest of his life he was devoted to his private 
business. One of the most admirable traits in 
his character was his benevolence, manifesting 
itself in daily alms-giving and public charities. 
The man can be easily read from the face 
which heads our article. The brain is not 
large but very well balanced, and the harmony 
between the developments of the nose and the 
brow indicates a steady and graceful energy. 
Such a man is not likely to plan-what he can 
not carry out, nor project anything imprac- 
ticable. That sort of a brow signifies, in 





general, a judicial turn of mind. He was 
adapted for forming and expressing a clear and 
sound opinion upon any question of justice, 
propriety, or expediency which was submitted 
to him; and during the latter part of his life 
such questions were being constantly revolved 
in his mind. This has stamped the face and 
made it what we see in the engraving. His 
character in its outline resembled his face. He 
was a fair, tasteful, graceful, and polished man, 
incapable of great or original thought, of 
vigorous or emphatic action, but careful of the 
feelings and rights of others, a person to whom 
every species of vulgarity was especially dis- 
tasteful. He, by his original make-up, and by 
the habits of a lifetime, was a believer in 
social distinctions, and a natural aristocrat. 
We have produced very few persons in this 
country better adapted for moving in kings’ 
courts than Mr. Lawrence. The atmosphere 
of St. James was to him native air. But we 
never look in such harmonious and handsome 
features for evidences of superior force, origin- 
ality, or that hardy, irrepressible, masculine 
vigor which makes the deepest impression 
upon the age in which it is exercised. Such a 
man is the flower of the counting-room. It is 
the best specimen of manhood that traffic 
alone can produce for us. The wholesale 
house and the bank, the factory and the com- 
mittee-room, can make the gentleman of polite 
exterior, graceful carriage, and faultless dress, 
the elegant routinist, and the successful negoti- 
ator; but the desk and the counter are incom- 
patible with originality, freshness, and versa- 
tility. 

Turn from this harmonious, bland, affable 
countenance to the rugged, energetic, original 
physiognomy facing it; one expresses talent 
and fine principles—the other, ideas and 
energy; one is the elegant representative of 
systematic routine and city polish—the other 
the embodiment of freedom from convention- 
ality, the incarnation of boldness, of enterprise, 
fertility of invention. The outlines of his face 
are as rugged as the mountains of his native 
country; and the underlying granite of the hills 
he roamed over in boyhood is scarce firmer 
than the constitution he inherited from a 
robust and hardy ancestry. In every feature 
and on every line of this face is engraved as 
with steel upon flinty rock the action and 
purpose that must accomplish his ends. This 
man could follow in the wake of no other man’s 
thought. He must by the force of his own 
vital power pioneer his way by new paths to 
assured success. He does not measure what 
can be done by any achievements of the past, 
but carefully surveying the field before him, he 
sees the possible results, and undaunted by 
opposition, regardless of difficulties insur- 
mountable to weaker wills, with the goal ever 
in view he presses on to final victory. 

Zadok Pratt was born October 80th, 1790, at 
Stephentown, Rensselaer County, New York. 
His father was a tanner, and of him Zadok 
learned the trade. During his leisure hours 
he braided whip-lashes, and thus earned quite 
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asum. He was then apprenticed to a saddler, 
with whom he continued till his time expired, 
when he worked for his father for a year at 
ten dvllars a month. He then commenced 
business for himself. His first project was to 
build a shop of his own, eighteen by twenty; 
and after this was completed and he had 
moved into it, “I felt then,” said. he, “half 
rich.” He worked on an average, at this time, 
fifteen or sixteen hours a day. During the 
first year of his business life he commenced 
keeping an exact account of all business trans- 
actions, every year making sn inventory of his 
possessions and calculating his profits, which 
system he adhered to ever afterward. The 
first year he made five hundred dollars, the 
second year twelve hundred, which continually 
increased till 1815. He now sold out his store 
and went into partnership with his brothers in 
the tanning business. Conducted with his fine 
judgment and rare energy it proved highly 
remunerative to all concerned. In 1820 he 
sold out his interest and went to Canada to 
traffic in furs. Only an iron constitution could 
have endured the cold and exposure he under- 
went, but he was successful in the object of his 
mission, and returned with a large purse full of 
golden “mint drops.” Some years previous to 
this, just to test his powers of endurance, he 
walked forty miles without tasting food or 
drink. In 1825 he established among the wilds 
of Windham, at the foot of the Catskills, his 
gigantic tannery, the largest in the world. 
The immense fortune he accumulated, the 
thriving village that grew up around him, 
sufficiently attest the success of his enterprise. 
During these years he gave with unstinted 
hand to churches of all denominations and to 
charities of all sorts. His donations amounted 
to over twenty thousand dollars, and he paid 
over five hundred thousand dollars as security 
for friends. 


In 1836 Mr. Pratt entered upon his career as 
@ public man and a statesman, being one of the 
electors of the President and Vice-President of 
the Democratic party and Representativé in 
Congress of the Eighth Congressional District 
of New York. . In his new sphere he displayed 
the same traits that in business life were so 
signally rewarded. He familiarized himself 
with the duties of his office, and then taking-a 
broad survey of the wants of the country, he 
set himself to supplying them. We give a few 
of the results of his labors. His record shows 
him to be in the best sense a public benefactor, 
He originated the measure for reducing the 
postage. He proposed the plan of encouraging 
and elevating agricultural pursuits, by obtain- 
ing various kinds of the best seeds and plants, 
and distributing them gratuitously to the 
farmers of the country through the Patent 
Office. He showed the inadequacy of the 
material of which the public. buildings at 
Washington are constructed, and moved that 
granite or marble should be used in their stead. 
To: Zadok Pratt we are indebted for the plan 
of the General Post-Office and its erection in 
marble, The Dry Dock in Brooklyn and the 
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branch of the Mint in New York were built at 
his suggestion. The burea of statistics and 
commerce was established at his instance and 
under his direction. The National Monument 
at Washington was the conception of his brain, 
and constructed according to plans submitted 
by him. He first presented to Congress a 
memorial showing the importance of 4 national 
railroad to the Pacific. In 1845, at his instance, 
delegations were sent to Corea and Japan to 
remove prejudices against trading with foreign- 
ers, and to extend American commerce. To 
him we are indebted for the benefits conferred 
upon agriculture and the mechanic arts by the 
Smithsonian Institute. He is the author of 
the movement to engrave patents and distri- 
bute them all over the country, to suggest 
thus by different improvements and models 
new trains of ideas which may become the 
germs of future inventions. These are some 
of the results of Mr. Pratt’s public life. All of 
them look toward the improvement, the en- 
riching, and elevating the great masses of the 
American people. 

In 1846 he closed his extensive tannery at 
Prattsville, after tanning nearly a million sides 
of sole leather, using one hundred and fifty 
thousand cords of bark from ten square miles 
of bark land, one thousand years of labor, and 
six millions of dollars, without a single case of 
litigation. 

The wide area of land which had been 
cléared of hemlock trees by the demands of 
the tannery was now converted into a large 
dairy farm. Colonel Pratt kept eighty cows. 
His stock was of the common breeds of the 
country, and he endeavored, not so much to 
see what can be done, as to prove what the 
common farmer.can do. The farm under his 
management was in many respects a model. 
On the rocks opposite the gateway he has had 
cut this inscription : “ On the farm lying on the 
opposite side of the road, 224 pounds of butter 





from each cow were made from eiglity cows in 
& season.” 

Mr. Pratt still lives, with his faculties bright 
and active as ever; the keen, black, glitteriu.¢ 
eye shows no dimming of mental vision, -and 
the same restless energy that characterized him 
in his prime makes him, even now that nearly 
four-score winters have snowed upon him, still 
irrepressibly active in social and private life. 

There are two or three lessons of great im- 
portance that may be derived from the lives of 
these men. While traffic tends to the growth 
of cities, centralization, and aristocracy, the 
country is fertile with democracy and demo- 
cratic ideas. The city values a man for what 
he has made—the country for what he can do ; 
hence, as a great number of persons can do 
useful things, but can not make fortunes, the 
countryman’s estimate of men is more just 
than the city man’s. For that reason he makes 
the best natural ruler and administrator. In 
the past history of the United States, the North 
has been mainly commercial and manufactur- 
ing, while the South and West have been 
chiefly devoted to agriculture; and the men 
whose ideas and character have governed 
America, represented agricultural populations. 
Virginia was the mother of Presidents. In 
the West, Henry Clay, Stephen H. Douglas, 
Abraham Lincoln, were as strictly the pro- 
ducts of rustic growth as a broad-spreading 
elm or a giant oak. Look at those statesmen 
who have made their mark on American 
society and in American history—Silas Wright, 
De Witt Clinton, Sam Houston, Thomas 
Benton, Andrew Jackson, and the public men 
whose names are mentioned above—none of 
them came from cities. They were not de- 
veloped by urban society, they were not types 
of commercial culture. 

The mistake which our young men make is 
in supposing that a posted man is an intelli- 
gent man, and one whose ideas are valuable. 
To know the precise hour and minute when 
trains leave their dépéts; how to get from one 
part of the city to another in the most expedi- 
tious manner; where to find the best dinner for 
the least money ; which is the best hotel ; what 
tailor will give you the most fashionable cut 
of pantaloons; the arrival and departure of 
foreign steamers ; the price of gold ; how “ Gould 
& Curry” is selling ; the merits of the Drew and 
Vanderbilt controversy; the calculation of 
interest and percentages—this is not wisdom; 
ideas of this class do not make the individual 
strong or able, they do not make communities 
powerful or nations great. He is the true and 

rmanent benefactor of society who leaves a 
Eeadred acres of land in a better condition 
after fifty years of tillage than they were when 
he took possession of them; who knows how 
to grow wheat rather than how to sell it; 
who understands the relations between supply 
and demand; who appreciates the value of 
railroads to farming communities; who would 
give the poor man, instead of three narrow, ill- 
ventilated rooms in a tenement-house, at an 
unrighteous rental, one hundred and sixty 
broad acres for his perpetual homestead ; and 
the tendency of whose system is not toward 
piling wealth within the walls of five-story 
palaces, but sowing it broadcast like the sun- 
shine and the rain of heaven. ; a 
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On Phosiologn. 


A knowledge of the structare aod functions of the buman body 
should guide ue in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Iife,—Oadanis. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge, —Hosea iv. 6, 





APPETITH PERVERTED. 


BY DR. BUTOLPH. 


ALIMENTIVENEsS is the faculty which con- 
fers the desire to take food and drink. Man is 
possessed of an organized animal body, which 
requires food and drink for its growth and sus- 
tenance. To secure the introduction of proper 
and sufficient nourishment to meet the needs 
of his system and prevent the waste and de- 
cline of his bodily powers, and through them of 
the mental, a portion of his brain has been 
endowed with the capacity of perceiving or 
feeling the wants of his system; and as if to 
make assurance of his compliance with his 
animal wants doubly sure, the delicious sense 
of taste has been superadded. So far, however, 
he is only on a par with animals having’ appe- 
tites for food and drink, and nerves of taste to 
enjoy them. 

To enable him to judge rightly in regard to 
the character and extent of his wants in these 
respects, and to secure him against mistake in 
all cases, intellectual faculties have been given 
him, which, when enlightened, are capable of 
ascertaining his bodily necessities and of deter- 
mining the quality and quantity of nutriment 
which his animal nature requires. 

Now, with all these advantages and safe- 
guards, it would seem almost impossible for 
him to err in a matter so unequivocally plain ; 
and yet the history of the race of man, from 
the tasting of the fatal fruit by our first parents 
in Eden down to the present hour, is largely 
composed of accounts of the disorderly and 
excessive action of this faculty of Alimentive- 
ness. As before stated, its primary office is to 
confer a desire and relish for food and drink, 
and thus insure attention to man’s wants as an 
organized animal ; and yet, strange as it should 
appear to rational beings, and would appear to 
brutes, could they comprehend the nature and 
extent of human excesses, man often makes its 
exercise and gratification the chief object and 
aim of his earthly existence. Instead of par- 
taking moderately, like quadrupeds, of simple 
nourishing food from nature’s storehouse, and 
of the clear limpid fluid from her sparkling 
fountains, man, in his supremacy as a biped, 
gorges his body with unwholesome food to the 
bursting, deluges it with artificial drinks to the 
drowning point; and then, as if his original 
compliance with the suggestions of that arch- 
fiend, the serpent, to sin through this greedy 
faculty did not sufficiently attest the suprem- 
acy of his tempter, he resigns the use of legs 
altogether, and in his debasement imitates both 
the posture and motion of his reptile counsel- 
or; yes, he even exceeds the brutality of the 
former, and marks his rolling, writhing track, 
with his own overflowing gore. This form 





and degree of excess, however, occurring oc- 
casionally, nay, even frequently, is not usually 
regarded as an indication of insanity, though 
the loss of balance in both mind and body, 
through the excessive functional activity of 
this organ would seem to dictate some such 
charitable conclusion. ; 

The perverted faculty under notice still goes 
on in the occasional indulgence of disorderly 
excesses of this kind for brief periods, permit- 
ting its possessor to simulate the character of 
a man, and then again prostrating him in the 
dust, until, finally, as if in despair at the deg- 
radation to which they are subjected, all his 
higher human powers yield to the sway of 
appetite, and he becomes a senseless, useless 
thing of earth, having the form of a man, the 
habits of a reptile, and the spirit, only, of a 
demon or a bottle. 

Such are the abuses to which this appetite 
is subject; and such the sad results to which 
they inevitably tend in untold numbers of our 
race; and yet the appointment of a legal guard- 
ian to check and restrain the excesses of this 
body-and-soul-destroying faculty when it had 
become perverted, is considered a direct in- 
fringement of its freedom and vested rights! 
“ Oh, shame, where is thy blush ?” 

If, however, the destruction of the possessor 
was the only misfortune attending the excess- 
ive functional activity of this organ, the picture 
of human ill, thus darkly drawn, would be 
much less painful and revolting; but be it re- 
membered, that the poverty and crime induced 
by its disorderly action blasts the earthly pros- 
pects and deranges parts of or whole families 
to which such slaves of appetites belong; and 
thus the evils of which we speak are trans- 
mitted to and directly interfere with the health 
and happiness of generations yet unborn. 
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TOBACCO. 


BY EMMA AUGUSTA THOMPSON. 


Now, perhaps, some confirmed lover of the 
“weed” will elevate his lordly brow ard 
wonder what we have to say about his favorite; 
and he fortifies himself with a fresh cigar, his 


way of saying he “don’t carea snap.” Or if 
he happens to be of an ill-natured turn of 
mind, he may grumble out something about 
“motes” and “ beams,” “ women always harp- 
ing about men’s faults” (poor souls), “don’t 
know that it hurts them any if men do use 
tobacco,” etc. Now, it makes no difference to 
us who you happen to be—a “ retired mer- 
chant,” a millionaire in a “coach-and-four,” an 
ex-Congressman, or an “ex” anybody else, we 
beg leave to differ from you. Nay, wedo differ 
from you, sir, plainly and pointedly, without 
your permission, and not merely for the sake of 
controversy, but with good reasons. Why, we 
are the very half of humanity who suffer from 
your disgusting tobacco chewing! Do you 
know that you are the terror of every neat 
housekeeper, as well as of every feminine nose 
of refined sensibilities? Did it ever occur to 





you that your most valued lady friend feels 
glad, sometimes, when you take yourself and 
your tobacco together out of her front door? 
And have you any idea how many household 
blessings are sent after your retreating footsteps, 
and how many times in an imaginary way 
your filthy habit is scrubbed out of you under 
her skillful brush, and its very back-bone 
snapped up, twisted around, and squeezed out 
of you through her relentless mop? As much 
as she may value your friendship, beliete me, 
she despises your pernicious habit. 

We have often watched with an amused kind 
of pity an inveterate tobacco chewer who has 
entered a neatly-furnished room. How sheep- 
ishly he looks about for a spittoon, a seat by an 
open window, or a convenient corner by the 
hearth, to empty his mouth of its disgusting 
contents! And it never fails to remind us of 
the way little boys look when they are caught 
in a neighbor’s hen-roost. Of course we speak 
to an intelligent public through the JouRNAL, 
so we will not address any remarks to the ig- 
norant or besotted wretch, in broadcloth or 
rags, who never discriminates between a Brus- 
sels carpet and a bar-room floor, a lady’s dress 
and the pavement; whose very skin and 
clothes seem to be saturated with tobacco odor, 
whose very perspiration seems to be distilled 
tobacco juice, who makes a match safe of his 
vest pocket, and a stove pipe or a mortar of the 
mouth God gave him for a better purpose. 
We are not writing these things at random, 
merely for the reader’s amusement or disgust, 
as the case may be, but because they are facts, 
and show the deplorable effects of this beastly 
habit. My dear young lady, you do not know 
but that your perfumed Leander, in patent 
leathers and lavender kids, who smokes his 
fragrant Havana so daintily and drinks your 
precious health so gracefully among his boon 
companions, may one day personate this fearful 
picture! We can offer you no assurance to the 
contrary, for what has happened a thousand 
times may happen again. The “honeymoon” 
may hardly get to be an old song when those 
marvelous preparations for “purifying and 
sweetening” the breath, so indispensable to the 
lover, will be considered a superfluous item in 
the domestic catalogue, and what you at first 
thought to be only a harmless pleasure will 
after a while become a source of perpetual an- 
noyance in your household and a “ skeleton in 
your cupboard.” 

Much has been said and written upon this 
subject, but it is not “threadbare” yet, and 
never will be so long as tobacco grows. Be- 
sides, we have a kind of individual right to 
speak of it, for among our very earliest “ ad- 
ventures” comes the dropping of a great coal 
into our baby bosom from the paternal “ meer- 
schaum,” balanced above our little brown, 
curly head resting in fancied security against 
the paternal vest pattern. We might be cheated 
into the belief that it was only an ugly dream, 
but the scar remains to “ tell the tale!” 

We would say a few words to our boys, our 
dear young boys, who are to be our men some 
day, and the husbands, fathers; and grand- 
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fathers of future generations; but more par- 
ticularly would we address those who expect 
to depend upon their own exertions for support, 
and with their own strong right arms and brave 
hearts carve out a name and “ make a mark.” 
Just as soon as you begin to feel that life is to 
you no holiday, and that there is something 
for you to do, then you are beginning to indi- 
vidualize yourself, to form your habits, and to 
make of yourself what you will be in all your 
after-life. Then you shoulder the knapsack of 
your own responsibility and set out upon the 
great highway of life to seek your fortune. 

At this very period boys are apt.to think it 
looks “ manly” to smoke a cigar or take a chew 
of tobacco. Manly! There never was a 
greater mistake. We do not like to say it looks 
dishonest to see a boy chew tobacco, but we 
will say that a cigar in a boy’s mouth, or the 
smell of tobacco about him, is not a recom- 
mendation. Why, if we happened to be the 
noted merchant “ Mr. Stewart” or “ Mr.” some- 
body else, controlling a large business, and x 
boy should present himself to us to obtain em- 
ployment, holding up his head as though he 
were not ashamed of his businéss,.and say in 
a tone with a ring of true coin in it, “I never 
use tobacco, sir,” would we examine the texture 
of that boy’s clothes, or take into account the 
patch on his elbow? Would we expect to find 
the germ of a drunkard or a thief, or a lazy, 
idle, good-for-nothing lout inside of that boy’s 
jacket? No,indeed! There is the self-denial 
of true “ manliness.” There is the spirit that 
will rise above circumstances and privations, 
the germ that will unfold the strength and 
vigor of true manhood. We would ask no 
better recommendation. We would find some- 
thing for that boy to do, and hold out our hand 
in kindness and encouragement to bid him 
God-speed. 

It is simply disgusting to: see a man chew 
tobacco, but it is melancholy toseeaboy. We 
can hardly help picturing him an easy prey to 
other temptations, and associating his future 
life with other more appalling evils. It sug- 
gests nothing pure, nothing elevating. Never 
begin it, boys. If you. have money to spend, 
buy books, and cultivate the higher and nobler 
part of your natures. If every boy can’t be a 
lawyer or a senator, every boy can be a MAN. 
So when you pack up the knapsack of your 
future self, set tobacco in your “catalogue of 
negatives ;” set your boy’s boot upon it with a 
good firm stamp that will keep you free from 
its polluting touch, and mature age will find 
you a healthier, wiser, and richer man. 

a ee oe 

PRESERVING YoutTs.— Cardinal de Salis, 
who died 1785, aged 110 years, said: “ By being 
old when I was young, I find myself young now 
Iam old. 1 led a sober and studious, but not 
a lazy or sedentary life. My diet was sparing, 
though delicate; I rode or walked every day, 
except in rainy weather, when I exercised 
within doors for a couple of hours. “So far I 
took care of the body; and as to the mind, I 
endeavored to preserve it in due temper by a 
scrupulous obedience to divine commands.” 








“LIKE BEGETS LIKE.” 


“ The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children.” 

BasKET in hand, I entered the store, and 
asked for nuts (I was buying for Christmas), 
without noticing a boy who sat upon a barrel 
near me, until he exclaimed, “ Nuts! nuts! 
what do you want of nuts?” Poor boy! he 
looked as if no one ever bought nuts for his 
Christmas. He had a difficulty of vision pain- 
ful to behold—it seemed an effort to look you 
in the face. It was not from shame or mod- 
esty, for the boy was a vagabond, but evidently 
a constitutional defect. Without raising his 
head, his eyes were elevated with a leer so like 
a drunkard’s, with an expression so far beyond 
his years, that I was struck with the expres- 
sion. Upon a slight examination of his head 
and physique, I could discover no such defect 
as would account for the eccentricity. In pity 
I gave him an apple, when the storekeeper 
told him to“ cluck and crow” for it: Turning. 
his back to me I heard an old-hen’s clucking 
as if in search for a soft, downy spot for her 
unlaid egg; then, standing upon his feet, he 
faced me, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
raised himself upon his toes, slapped his sidés 
with his hands as a rooster would flap his 
wings, and crowed after the fashion of the 
genuine shanghae. It was done so naturally, 
that it were easy to fancy oneself in the barn- 
yard. Afterward he told me his name, and 
that his “father and mother had turned him 
out doors” —one, or both, being drunk. I 
knew something of the family. Of eight chil- 
dren, half are in the “county-house,” from 
whence this boy had run away. 

What a sad life he has before him!—the 
curse of the drunkard’s obscured mind stamp- 
ed upon him at its birth, When I looked upon 
my own two-year old a few hours afterward, I 
thanked God that its father’s beyerage was 
“ pure water.” A. B.C. 


_ ao oe 


Tae Sanrrary INFLUENCE OF LAUGHTER. 
—“ Laugh and grow fat” is an aphorism which 
needs little argumentation to sustain it. ' To be 
happy we must be cheerful; and to render that 
cheerfulness truly enjoyable, one must now and 
then yield to mirthful impulses. As a health- 
ful agent, a full-chested, “ hearty” laugh is un- 
rivaled. When his patient smiles, the doctor 
takes hope. 

A clerical friend, at a celebrated watering- 
place, met a lady who seemed hovering on the 
brink of the grave. Her cheeks were hollow 
and wan, her manner listless, her steps languid, 
and her brow wore the contraction so indicative 
both of mental and physical suffering, so that 
she was to all observers an object of sincere 
pity. 

Some years afterward he encountered this 
same lady, but as bright, and fresh, and youth- 
ful—so full of healthful buoyancy and so joy- 
ous in expression—that he began to question 
if he had not deceived himself with regard to 
her identity. 

“Ts it possible,” said he, “that I see before 





ed 





me Mrs. B., who presented such a doleful ap- 
pearance at the springs a few years ago?” 

“The very same.” 

“And pray tell me, madam, the secret of 
your cure? What means did you use to attain 
to such vigor of mind and body—to such cheer- 
fulness and rejuvenation ?” 

“A very simple remedy,” returned she, with 
a beaming face. “I stopped worrying and be- 
gan to laugh—that was all.” 


me ee 
OUR_ HAIR. 


Is it actually the truth that the elaborate 
foundations whereupon the women of the year 
1868 build up the superstructure of their tresses 
are masses of loathsome torpidity— we can 
scarcely say of life? We are compelled to an- 
swer, yes. Seeing is believing, and we have 
seen—through a magnifying glass, darkly ! 

And what was it that we saw? The hair, 
magnified .to resemble small ropes, each stud- 
ded with clustering masses, perhaps two or 
three on a hair, like swarms of bees as they 
hang from trees, of the unsightly excrescences 
called “ Black Knot” that deform our plum 
and cherry orchards. A hair plucked direct 
from the head of the horrified wearer of “ greg- 
arines” presented a smooth surface, perfectly 
free from these hideous parasites. 

“Why?” we gasped, almost unwilling to 
believe the evidence of our own senses—“ why 
is it that ‘ curls, and ‘* switches, and ‘ founda- 
dations’ are all so infested ?” 

“ Much of the imported hair is brought from 
graveyards,” was the reply of our scientific au- 
thority. “The dead are rifled for the sake of 
the living, and the hair that has long lain in 
coffins can hardly be a healthful appendage to 
living cerebellums. A great deal, moreover, is 
cut from the heads of Circassian women, who 
are—well, they are certainly not celebrated for 
their personal cleanliness !” 

Well, what are we to do, thus confronted 
with bare, indisputable facts? The fact that 
these insect millions—for each one of these ex- 
crescences is said to contain something like ten 
hundred thousand gregarines—are in a state of 
torpidity, requiring such heat as only is evolved 
from chemists’ furnaces to quicken them into 
life, is very little comfort. Boiling will not 
kill them—baking only starts them into vigor— 
brushes are powerless upon them. The hairs 
which we saw magnified had previously been 
repeatedly rubbed and wiped upon pocket 
handkerchiefs without being able to remove 
the clinging swarms! 

What are we to do? Are we to heat our 
brains with piled-up cushions of “ Circassian” 
hair and graveyard spoils? Are we to make 
ourselves hideous, simply to be in the fashion ? 
Forbid it, good sense, cleanliness, self-respect. 
Sooner would we shave our heads and go 
about with pates like Franciscan monks! 
Let us have a new state of things! let us wear 
our hair as Nature intended it should be worn, 
pure, clean, and graceful! For once, let Fash- 
ion and Reason coincide. A LADY. 
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BMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC OCLER- 
GYMEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 

On the opposite page we publish our ninth 
group of representative American clergymen. 
The denomination which these reverend gen- 
tlemen advocate and earnestly seek to advance 
in number and influence is already one of the 
most powerful on this continent; while in the 
United States proper the religion of Rome, fos- 
tered by universal toleration and disseminated 
by the multitudes of immigrants from coun- 
tries essentially Roman Catholic, seems in a 
fair way to attain ere long among us 4 posi- 
tion second to no other denomination. Its 
rapid growth is marked by the numerous 
church, educational, and charitable edifices 
everywhere erected or being erected. Espe- 
cially is its strength and extension marked in 
the States of the West, where the finest build- 
ings for religious and educational purposes are 
in nearly every instance the property of zeal- 
ous, enterprising Catholics. The Cathedral of 
St. Paul and St. Peter in Philadelphia is prob- 
ably the largest church edifice in the United 
States. 

According to the Catholic Almanac for 
1865, there were in this country seven arch- 
bishops, thirty-seven bishops, five vicars apos- 
tolic, three mitred abbots, and about 2,400 
priests, with a Roman Catholic population of 
nearly 4,500,000. At present the number can 
not be far from 5,000,000. 

In considering the portraits composing our 
group, we are struck by one expression com- 
mon to all—it is a deep, settled gravity. In 
some, to be sure, this expression is more 
strongly marked, and appears the outgrowth 
of natural or acquired asceticism. In nearly 
every instance the intellectual faculties are 
well developed, and that species of intellec- 
tual force prevails which inclines one to close 
study and meditation. Probably the most 
practical “ Father” of the group is Rev. Sylves- 
ter Malone, who seems at the same time to 
possess an exuberant good-nature and strong 
social qualities. Rev. J. P. Woods exhibits 
considerable breadth of forehead, indicating 
good reasoning ability, unusual vivacity, and 
a strong appreciation of the humorous and 
comic. Tune is also large with him. We 
infer from the photograph that Archbishop 
Spalding possesses an excellent memory of 
details or minor facts. Benevoience is largely 
shown in most of the portraits, especially in 
those of Archbishop Spalding, Bishop Lynch, 
and Revs. Thomas Farrell, I. T. Hecker, 
Thomas Preston, and James Keogh. Among 
those who are distinguished for strength of 
will, and for those forceful elements of char- 
acter which impart boldness, opposition, or 
aggression, we may specify the archbishops, 
and “ Fathers” Malone, Farrell, and Hecker. 

It is to be lamented that several of our por- 
traits do not fully meet our wishes, owing to 
the inferior photographs which were the best 
we were able to procure. 





Tur Most Rev. Martin Joun Sparp- 
tre, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, was born in Ken- 
tucky, early in this century. He graduated at the 
Propaganda in Rome, and after being ordained priest, 
served in that capacity for several years. On the 10th of 
September, 1848, he was consecrated Bishop of Legone, 
and coadjutor to the Right Rev. Dr. Flaget, Bishop of 
Louisville ; in 1864 he was, in accordance with a papal 
bull, appointed to succeed the late Archbishop Kenrick 
in the see of Baltimore, and on the 1st of August, 1864, 
he was consecrated for such position with the usual 
ceremonies. On the 25th of July, 1858, the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, by a decree which was confirmed by 
his holiness Pope Pius IX., granted the prerogative of 
place to the see of Baltimore, thus making the Arch- 
bishop of that see the Primate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, and thus giving him the 
seat of honor above all other archbishops, without regard 
to promotion or consecration. In accordance with this 
decree, Archbishep Spalding presided over the Council 
of Catholic prelates that assembled in Baltimore last 
year, and delivered the opening address, which was 
extensively copied by the press of the country at that 
time; the address was a brief and remarkably lucid and 
able review of the Catholic Church, together with a 
resume of its progress in America. The Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States has never probably possessed 
a prelate of greater ability, and one more untiring in his 
efforts to promote the cause of his religion. An accom- 
plished scholar and a profound theologian, he long since 
became widely known through his writings on religious 
subjects. Commencing first as a writer of reviews, he 
soon attracted considerable notice by the vigor with 
which he attacked those authors who differed from his 
Charch, or who attacked its infallibility. His “‘ History 
of the Reformation,” published in two large volumes, is 
one of the most searching and exhanstive accounts of 
the great schism from the Catholic Church that has ever 
been written, and is ranked among the standard theo- 
logical works in America. He also published “Evidences 
of Catholicity,” “‘ Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions 
in Kentucky,” “* Miscellanea,” together with other works, 
all of which have commanded large circulations, and are 
still regarded as among the ablest defenses and exposi- 
tions of the Roman Catholic religion. 


Tae Most Rev. Jonn McCtrosxkey, 
D.D., second Archbishop of New York, was born in the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1810. At an early 
age he studied for the priesthood, and in January, 1834, 
was ordained priest by Bishop Dubois. Soon after his 
ordination he was appointed pastor of St. Joseph's 
Charch in New York. In 1844 he was consecrated 
Bishop, and appointed coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
New York, and in 1847 he was transferred to Albany 
when that city was erected into a new diocese, and on 
the 2ist of August, 1864, was installed with the usual 
ceremonies Archbishop of New York, to succeed the late 
lamented Archbishop Hughes. 

Archbishop McCloskey is considered one of the most 
polished orators in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. In his private character he is known as possess- 
ing all those virtues which endear man to his fellow- 
man; possessed of a kind and charitable heart, he is 
constantly engaged in the endeavor to alleviate suffering 
and to elevate the moral and social] standing of those 
intrusted to his care. 


Most Rev. Joun Baptist Purcett, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, was born in Mallow, 
County of Cork, Ireland, about the year 1798, and came 
to the United States while yet a boy. After receiving a 
preliminary education here, he was sent to finish his 
studies at the famous seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, 
where he graduated with high honors; he was ordained 
priest, and returned to the United States about the year 
1822. He was soon after appointed president of the 
well-known Catholic College and Seminary of Mount St. 
Mary's, Emmettsburg, Md. In accordance with a special 
bull from the Pope, he was appointed Archbishop of the 
see of Cincinnati, and consecrated Bishop, October 13th, 
1883. About the year 1840 he became well known by his 
controversial letters (which were published in two 
volumes) with the famous Dr. Campbell, founder of the 
Campbellites, on “* Catholicity vs. Protestantism.” Dur- 





ing the late war he took a prominent part in sustaining 
the Government, both by voice and pen; he was also 
among the first to urge through his official organ (the 
Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati) the abolition of slavery 
in the Southern States. 


Tae Ricut Rev. P. N. Lyncu, D-_D., 
Bishop of Charleston, 8. C., was born in South Carolina 
about the year 1812. After receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation in the United States, he went to finish his ecclesi- 
astical studies at the College of:the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he was ordained priest. He then returned to the 
United States, and labored in South Carolina as a zealous 
priest. On March 14th, 1858, he was appointed and con- 
secrated Bishop of Charleston, to succeed the late Bishop 
Reynolds. 

At the commencement of the late war, Bishop Lynch 
became well known throughout the country by his cor- 
respondence with the late Archbishop Hughes, in which 
he championed and advocated the “justice of the South- 
ern cause,” and tried to controvert the well-known Union 
views of Archbishop Hughes. In private life, Bishop 
Lynch is beloved for hia many noble traits of character, 
especially for that of benevolence. He showed much 
kindness to Union prisoners of war in Charleston. Asa 
preacher, he is well known for his eloquence. After the 
close of the war he preached in nearly all the Catholic 
churches in New York in aid of the destitute poor of 
Charleston. His goodness and piety have endeared him 
to the Catholics of America generally. 


Very Rey. Dennis Dunnz, D.D., 
Vicar-General and Administrator of the Diocese of 
Chicago, born in Queens County, Ireland, February 24th, 
1824. Early in the following year his family emigrated 
to Miramichi, in the northern part of the Province of 
New Brunswick, where, under the guidance of pious 
parents, he early evinced a decided disposition for the 
priesthood. At that time there were but few Catholic 
collegiate institutions even of a preparatory character, 
either in the United States or the British Provinces. 
That in Prince Edward's Island, founded by the late 
lamented Bishop McDonald, was the most distinguished 
for affording to the student a thorough knowledge of the 
classics, mathematics, etc., necessary to form the foun- 
dation of a sound and wholesome theological education. 
Under the tutelage of the celebrated John Slattery, who 
afterward entered the Society of Jesus, and was one of 
the best classical teachers and critics of his time, the 
young Dunne quickly acquired the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for the study of the higher branches. As a 
school-boy, he manifested those qualities of sound jndg- 
ment, and that peculiar tact for conciliating his fellow" 
students, without offending any but attracting all, which 
have since been frequently applduded by the men of 
stronger passions and sturdier intellects whom he has 
been commissioned to direct. 

Having finished his preparatory studies, he entered 
the theological department of the University of Laval at 
Quebec, from which in deacon’s orders he went to 
Chicago, his family having in the mean time emigrated 
thither. During the y in the di caused by 
the death of Bishop Quarter, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop Lefevre, of Detroit, and immediately entered upor 
the arduous duties of a missionary in the diocese of 
Chicago; this was in 1848, when that unexplored diocese 
had but few priests, and their perilous labors were 
almost unknown beyond their extensive sphere. After 
the transfer of Bishop Vandevelde to the diocese of 
Natchez, his successor, Bishop O'Regan, aware of Mr. 
Dunne’s zeal and influence among the cergy and of his 
administrative talents, promoted him to the position of 
vicar-general, which he still holds, with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to hia subordinates. His labors in the 
cause of Catholic charity as well as of philanthropy are 
visible in the institutions which for the protection of 
the orphan and the reformation of the juvenile delinquent 
he has founded and fostered in the Garden City of the 
great West. He was the first in the United States to 
reduce to practical form the idea of those peculiar insti- 
tutions which have since flourished so effectively under 
the zealous direction of Father Haskins at Boston, and 
the lamented Dr. Ives at New York. 

At present, during the protracted absence of Bishop . 
Duggan, the entire burden of a large diocese comprising 
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106 priests according to the Catholic Almanac, rests upon 
his shoulders, and by every one his administration is 
acknowledged to be most satisfactory. 

A most determined opponent of slavery as ac is of 
tyranny, at the commencement of our national struggle 
he vigorously espoused the cause of the Union and free- 
dom. By his own exertions he placed in the field, fully 
armed and equipped, the gallant 90th Illinois infantry, 
so famous in our war history on every fleld from Vicks- 
burg to Mission Ridge, where by companies, including 
their brave Colonel O'Meara, they freely poured out their 
life-blood to uphold and advance the flag of their adopted 
country. 

In person, the Very Rev. Dr. Dunne is tall and dignified, 
with a face expressive of qualities eminently social and 
attractive, and withal of unmistakable firmness. 


Rev. Tuomas Farrett was born in 
Longford, Ireland, in the year 18%, and came to the 
United States while yeta child. He received his ecclesi- 
astical education and graduated at Mount St. Mary's 
College, Emmcettsburg, Md., and was ordained priest in 
the year 1817. He engaged at first in missionary labor; 
then became pastor of St. Paul's Church, Harlem, and 
afterward at St. Mary's Church, Grand Street. 
he was appointed pastor of his present church (St. 
Joseph's, corner of Sixth Avenue and West Washington 
Place), one of the oldest and most influential congrega- 
tions in New York. 

During the late war Mr. Farrell was well known for 
his earnest and uncompromising advocacy of the ‘* cause 
of the Union,”’ and was a consistent and steadfast oppo- 
nent of human slavery, believing firmly in the rights of 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. During 
the dark days of the rebellion our Government had among 
the clergy North no more steadfast champion, and re- 
publican institutions no firmer and sincerer friend than 
Thomas Farrell. As a scholar and theologian, he is 
ranked among the foremost divines of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Asa preacher, he belongs 
more to the solid than to the brilliant order. Asa great 
lover of truth, he is known and beloved by mén of all de- 
nominations for his uoble qualities of heart and mind. 
Among his brethren of the clergy he is looked up to 
with the greatest respect and affection, so much so, that 
it is remarkable how many go to him for counsel and ad- 
vice, and what implicit faith they place in his judgment 
and understanding. 


Rev. Isaac Tuomas Hecker was born 
in New York, Dec., 1819. He received his education in 
this city, and entered into business with his brothers in 


the well-known milling and baking cstablishment of | 


Hecker Brothers. He passed the summer of 1843 with 
the Association for Agriculture and Education at Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., and subsequently spent 
some time in a similar institution in Worcester Co., 
Mase. He returned to New York in 1845, and became 
converted to, and received into, the Roman Catholic 
Church. Soon after taking this step he determined on 
entering the Congregation of the Most Huly Redeemer, 
and after making his novitiate at St. Trond, in Belgium, 
was admitted to the order in 1847. On the completion 
of his ecclesiastical studies he was sent by his superiors 
to England, and in 1849 was ordained priest by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman. He passed two years in England, 
engaged in missionary work. In 1851 he returned to 
New York, in company with several members of his or- 
der, and for the next seven years was constantly employed 
in missionary labors in various parts of the United States. 
In 1857, having visited Rome, Father Hecker with some 
of his colleagues were released by the Pope from their 
connection with the Redemptorists, and in 1958 he 
founded with his compani a new missionary society 
under the name of the Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle, whose church and monastery are at the corner of 
Ninth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Father Hecker is 
the author of * Questions of the Soul" (1855), and “ As- 
pirations of Nature” (1857). While in Rome he published 
two papers on Catholicity in the United States, which 
were translated into several languages, and extensively 
read in Europe and America. About two years ago he 
started in this city the Catholic World, a monthly maga- 
zine of great literary ability, devoted to the interest of 
the Catholic Church. He is also well known as an able 
and eloquent lecturer on religious and secular subjects. 








In 1857 | 


| elevated style. 








Rev. Sytvester Matoye was born in 
Meath, Ireland, in the year 1821, and emigrated to the 
United States when but seventeen years of age. While 
yet a mere boy his heart yearned for God's holy sanc- 
tuary, and accordingly he entered St. John's College, 
Fordham, where he graduated. He was ordained priest 
in 1844, and sent to the eastern district of Brooklyn, then 
known as the city of Williamsburg. The population 
then was only 10,000, and there was no Catholic place of 
worship there. The energy and zeal of Mr. Malone soon 
showed itself; he had been there but a short time when 
he had built one of the handsomest and most substantial 
churches in the diocese, well known as Sta, Peter and 
Paul's Church. It may be here remarked that Mr. 
Malone was the first priest to introduce the Gothic style 
of architecture into the building of Catholic churches in 
this country, and his architect (P. C. Keely) has since de- 
signed over three hundred in that style. The Williamsburg 
that he knew with no Catholic church now has twelve, 
all grown out of his parish, to testify to his zeal and 
earnest work as a faithful minister. In the twenty-four 
years that he has resided in Brooklyn there is no name 
more honored and esteemed and spoken of with more 
affection by men of all creeds than the name of Rev. 
Sylvester Malone. As a pulpit orator, he is eloquent 
and fervid ; his sermons are all extempore, and ofa pure, 
During the late civil war his patriotic 
record will long be remembered by every lover of free 
institutions. Perceiving at once that the dissolution of 
the Union would be the end of self-government every- 
where, he threw all his influence, moral and social, on 
the side of our Government; his whole instincts yearned 
for freedom, and no man’s heart beat gladder than his 
when it was announced that American slavery was at an 
end. When the great fair for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Commission took place, he was one of its most active 
supporters. When his ward committee were trying to 
raise their quota for the army, he, unsolicited, generously 
gave one fourth of his salary for a year for that object. 
It may traly be said of him that ‘* he is more American 
than the Americans themselves."" As a minister, he is 
distinguished for an intense desire to instill and dissem- 
inate the principles of Christian charity, avoiding all 
sectarian controversy, and illustrating the trath of bis 
religion by a life replete with good deeds to his fellow- 
man, 


Rev. Tuomas S. Preston was born 
in the State of Connecticut in the year 1824; was edu- 
cated and graduated with distinguished honors at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, and was ordained a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1846. He became 
assistant minister of the Church of the Annunciation 
(Dr. Seabury’s), of New York city, and afterward in 
St. Luke's Church, the well-known Rev. Dr. Forbes 
being at that time pastor. The great tractarian move- 
ment of Dr. Pusey, which was then in agitation, and 
which brought so many inquiring Protestants within 
the Catholic Church, had its effect on the subject of this 
sketch, who, with his associate, Dr. Forbes, embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, and were received into its 
communion in 1849. In 1850 Mr. Preston was ordained 
a priest, and appointed an pastor at the cathe- 
dral. In 1855 he was appointed Chancellor of the dio- 
cese—a position of high honor—which he still continues 
to hold in connection with the rectorship of St. Ann’s 
Church, to which he was appointed in 1861. Father 
Preston is known asa ripe scholar and dogmatic theo- 
logian, and an eloquent divine. As an author, he has 
published several religious and devotional works, 
among them “ Controversy of Reason and Revela- 
tion,” “ Lectures on Christian Unity,” a Volume of 
Sermons, etc. 





Tue Rev. Josern P. Woops was born 
in New York in the year 1836, educated under the Jesuit 
Fathers, and graduated with the highest academic 
honors from St. Francis Xavier College. He then en- 
tered St. Joseph's Theological Seminary, Fordham, and 


‘was elevated to the priestly office. about the year 1857 by 


the late Archbishop Hughes, who appointed him assist- 
aut pastor of the cathedral. Here he made hosts of 
friends. He loved the work of the ministry, finding in 
it his highest and purest joys, as well as his severest 
trial. He showed himself the sympathizing friend of 
the people, studying their characters, that he might the 
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better know how to correct them. After four years’ 
arduous labor in the cathedral parish he was appointed 
pastor of St. Augustine's parish, Morrisania, extending 
from Harlem bridge to Fordham, where he is the idol of 
his people, and ever spoken of with respect and esteem. 
In stern religious and moral feeling, in moral courage, 
in honesty, in fidelity, in charity, in patience, he holds 
in supreme contempt all arts to obtain popularity ; inde- 
pendence and integrity are to him of cee worth. 
“ His honor, his life both grow in 
Take honor from him, and his life i is a 4 

The mental qualifications of Father Woods are of a 
high order, and, moreover, they are under the rigid dis- 
cipline of a strong understanding. He is an occasional 
contributor to some of our weekly and monthly mag- 
azines, and we hear that he is engaged at present pre- 
paring a religious work for publication. Kindness 
constitutes a prominent element of his nature. Music 
and the fine arts have always been cherished and 
cultivated by him with the greatest affection. Not only 
does he perform himself, but he is endowed with a rich 
voice. In the pulpit this gentleman is at home. Ilis 
preaching is more instructive of late years than rhetor- 
ical; the ardor of poetical fire is tempered into the 
genial glow of a healthful enthusiasm. The fluency and 
beauty of his language, his earnest manner, his action, 
conspire to make him an effective speaker. He is all 
nerve—each sense, each faculty is absorbed in the great 
subject of his thought. His memory supplies quotations 
learned and to the point; his imagination calls each 
poetic fancy quick to his aid, and his love of music 
attunes itself to all the varied tones of his discourse, 
awakening in every breast the sentiments and impres- 
sions of his own. In delivery he is bold and command- 
ing, and some of his best and most happy addresses have 
been extemporaneous flashes. Father Woods is con- 
sidered one of the most promising and rising divines in 
the Catholic Church in this diocese. 


Rev. Epwarp McGtyrnn, D.D., was 
born in New York in the year 1837, attended the public 
schools of that city, and graduated from the Free Acad- 
emy. He then determined to prepare himself for the 
priesthood, and went to finieh his ecclesiastical studies 
at the American College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he graduated with distinguished honors, and was 
ordained priest in 1860. During the war he served as 
chaplain in one of the army hospitals for three years. 
In 1865 the late Rev. Dr. Cummings requested the ap- 
pointment of Dr. McGlynn as his assistant, which was 
granted, and after the death of Dr. Cummings, Dr. 
McGlynn was appointed pastor of St. Stephen's Church, 
of this city, one of the wealthiest and largest congrega- 
tions in the United States. In preaching, Dr. McGlynn 
belongs to the solid and persuasive school ; his language 
is pure and elevated. He is alive to the genius of Amer- 
ican institutions, but no Ices active in extending the 
influence of the Catholic Church in America. We might 
instance several of his lectures, especially one which he 
delivered in Cooper Institute about a year ago, advo- 
cating the progressive character of the Catholic Church, 
in which he displayed sound reason and good judgment. 
In private life Dr. McGlynn is admired and beloved for 
his genial and social qualities—in a word, he is the in- 
carnation of sincerity. 


Rev. James Kroon, D.D., was born 
in Ireland, and is now about thirty-five years of age. 
During his infancy his parents emigrated to the United 
States, and when ten years old he was sent to receive 
his preliminary education from an aged clergyman in 
Pittsburg, Pa. The young student displayed unusual 
talent; in fact, when but fourteen years old he was con- 
sidered quite a prodigy, because of his proficiency in 
classical studies. He was soon after sent to the College 
of the Propaganda in Rome, to finish his theological 
studies. He graduated with high honors. At the end 
of his theological course, when but eighteen years old, 
he prepared a thesis treating of mental philosophy. 
Being yet too young, accerding to canonical usage, to 
be ordained, he remained in Rome continuing his 
stadies. In November, 1856, he delivered a public de- 
fense or thesis from ‘‘ Universali Theologia’’ in the pres- 
ence of his holiness Pope Pius IX., the cardinals, and 
other dignitaries of Rome. In consideration of the 
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manner in which he acquitted himself, Pope Pius IX., 
by his own hands, presented him with a valuable copy, 
in mosaic, of Raphael's “‘Madonna of the Sagziola.” 
He was then ordained priest, and afterward returned to 
the United States, since which time he has chiefly been 
engaged as Professor of Theology in the Catholic sem- 
inaries of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. At the great 
Catholic Council held in Baltimore last year he was one 
of the chief lights. Some months previous to the meet- 
ing of the Council, by appointment of Archbishop Spald- 
ing, he, in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Corcoran, of North 
Carolina, was engaged in preparing the Latin volume 
which was the basis of the discussion of the Council. As 
a preacher Dr. Keogh is judicious and happy. He hasa 
prodigious memory, and probably will be better known 
asa teacher than anorator. He isalso editor of the Phila- 
delphia Standard, the official organ of the Catholics of 
Philadelphia. 


CARDINAL DOCTRINES. 

The Catholic Church teaches that there is an all-perfect, 
eternal, spiritual Being, called God, who is possessed 
of infinite intelligence and free will, and who has of His 
free will created all other existences, both spiritual and 
material, out of nothing, with natures and substances 
totally distinct from His own, and not by any mere 
development or emanation from the Divine nature. 

In this one God there are three persons—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; each with one and the same 
divine nature. 

That the human race was from the beginning elevated 
beyond its natural deserts to a condition of grace and 
communion with God, the consummation of which was 
to be a more perfect and everlasting communion with 
Him in the beatific vision which is called Heaven. 
That by violating the Divine law the race forfeited these 
gratuitous gifts, which were supernatural, without losing 
anything that its nature absolutely requires ; so that man 
could have been created as he is now born; but that the 





individuals of the race incur, moreover, a penalty for 
their individual sins. Thus, those who die unregenerate, 
} are excluded from heaven, and condemned to suffer the 
consequences and penalties of their personal sins, in that 
condition of being which is called hell, and which, as well 
as heaven, is, from the immortal nature of the sou!, ever- 
lasting; and even the infant who dies unregenerate, no 
matter what degree of natural beatitude it may enjoy in 
the next life, has no right to, and will not attain to, the 
superior happiness of heaven. 

That to restore man to the grace of God and the prom- 
ise of heayen, and to atone for sin, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity became man, was born of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and suffered and died on the cross. 
He (Jesus Christ) is true God and true man, having two 
natures, the divine and human, in but one Divine 
Person, Christ's humanity never having had a mere hu- 
man personality, as it was from the first instant of its 
existence made His own by the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

Christ is the new Adam, the Father of the order of re- 
generation. He came to regencrate men, in a manner 
adapted to their intelligence and free will, by teaching a 
system of truth and yuiding and disciplining their afféc- 
tions; and hence He requires of us faith in His teachings 
and obedience to his ordi Besides the at t, 
whick Christ consummated on the cross, the other es- 
sential part of His mission, viz., the application of this 
atonement, and of His doctrine and ordinances to indi- 
vidual souls, He but degan during His mortal life, and 
continues through a corporate Society which He has 
established for the purpose, and which He called His 
Church, and commissioned to teach, and gather into one 
fold, all nations, and with which He and His Holy Spirit 
are to abide to the end of the world; so that Christ is 
the Church, “His Body,"-as it is called by St. Paul, 
is living, and teaching all other ages and nations, with 
the same authority and explicitness with which He 
taught the nation and age in which He lived His mortal 
life. He has made His Church the depositary of His 
| doctrine and ordinances, and has given her a well-defined 
| constitution, power, mission, and means for its fulfill- 

ment, which she has no power to change, being the 
creature and not the creator of this divine constitution, 
which Christ has declared ehould last till *‘ the consum- 
mation of the world.” 








The Apostles and their successors, the Bishops, are 
the teaching and governing body of the Church. One of 
the Aposties, Peter, was made by Christ chief and head 
of His Church (Matt. xvi.) and chief shepherd of His 
whole flock. (John xxi.) He (Peter) made Rome his See, 
and his successor, the Bishop of Rome, inheriting his 
authority, is the chief bishop, the center of Unity, and 
visible head of the Church, of which Christ is the invisi- 
ble head and the Holy Ghost is the animating spirit. It 
is not the mission of the Church to invent or reveal new 
doctrines, but simply to transmit, expovad, and define 
the original deposit of faith. This deposit of faith she 
does not gather from the Scriptures alone, the authen- 
ticity and inspiration of which she upholds, but from her 
own self-consciousness and her universal teachings, tra- 
ditions, and practices; she being in her corporate ca- 
pacity a cotemporary of Christ and His Apostles, as well 
as of every subsequent age, and an eye-witness and 
ear-witness, appointed for the purpose, of the teachings 
and ordinances of Christ. The living Church is really 
Christ's last will and ‘“* testament” to the world, of which 
the written book is on its face and by its own confession 
(John xxi.) but an imperfect fragmentary record, It is 
the mission of the Church to enforce Christ's law 
and apply His ordinances, chief among which are those 
solemn religious rights called sacraments, which are the 
outward visible signs and channels of the inward spiritual 
grace of Christ to those whose minds and hearts are 
properly prepared by faith and repentance to receive 
them. 

There are seven sacraments established by Christ, viz., 
1. Baptism, the sacrament of regeneration and initiation 
into the Christian Church. 2. Confirmation, in which a 
especial gift of the Holy Ghost is received to perfect and 
confirm the Christian character in baptism. 3. The 
Eucharist, or sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood—the 
food of the spiritual life. 4, Penance (the spiritual 
medicine), for the forgiveness of sins committed after 
baptism. 5. Extreme Unction, to comfort and strengthen 
the dying. .6. Orders, for imparting the priestly and 
episcopal power. 7%. Matrimony, for the confirming and 
sanctification of Christian marriage ; the bond of which 

when once consummated the Church declares to be ab- 
solutely indissoluble. 

The consecration, offering, and receiving by the priest 
of the Eucharist constitutes the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
which is commemorative of the sacrifice of the cross 
(1 Cor. xi.), and which, with the accompanying prayers 
and ceremonies, constitutes the solemn religious rite 
which is commonly called the Mass, from an old Latin 
word which occurs at the end ofthe service. The Church 
teaches that, by the power of the Almighty, at the word 
of coneecration the bread and wine are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the forms and appearance 
only of bread and wine remaining as before. This change 
is called transubstantiation. 

The ordinary condition precedent for the receiving of 
the sacrament of penance is, besides faith and repentance 
of sin, with purpose of d t, the fession of 
one’s sins to a priest, whose absolution constitutes the 
essential rite of this sacrament. (John xx.) 

The Church teaches that works of self-denial, euch as 
fasting, must be practiced, to discipline the lower appe- 
tites, and to do penance, or satisfaction, even for sins 
that have been absolved; and that there is a middle 
state of souls departed in the grace of God called purga- 
tory, in which they are for a time excluded from heaven, 
either because of minor imperfections that will there be 
corrected or purged out, or because they have not yet 
fulfilled the measure of penance which the Divine justice 
exacts even of the sinner to whom the eternal guilt has 
been remitted. The Church teaches that not only are its 
members benefited by the prayers and good works of one 
another in this life, but that this communion extends 
beyond the grave, that the souls in purgatory are bene- 
fited by the prayers and good works of the living, and 

that the living may ask and enjoy the prayers and effi- 
cacious sympathy of those who have died in the grace of 
God. 





The Church is partial to symbolism, and to an impos- 
ing and beautiful ritual in her worship, and believes 
that it is salatary to enlist in the service of religion and 
morality the natural instincts that make men treasure 
the portraits and every memorial of the departed objects 
ofadmiration or affection, it is in this spirit that she loves 





with pictures and images of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
and other Saints, and places the relics of Christian 
martyrs under her altars. She believes that all. the no- 
bler capabilities of man should co-operate in fostering 
and giving expression to religion, which is the noblest 
of them all, and hence she calls to her aid in the ex: 
pounding of her doctrines and the services of her ritual, 
philosophy, oratory, poetry, music, architecture, scnlp- 
ture, and painting, the greatest masterpieces of which 
have been inspired of her genius. 

While teaching that Christian marriage has the dignity 
of a sacrament, the Catholic Church enjoins absolute 
perpetual celibacy and chastity upon her clergy and upon 
others, both men and women, who dedicate themeelves 
voluntarily by solemn vows in certain religious commu- 
nities to works of charity and religion ; which practice 
of celibacy and esteem for virginity she derives from the 
apostolic age, and commends by her experience of its 
utility in giving to her ministers a singlemindedness 
and devotion that were otherwise unattainable. 

The highest authoritative utterances and enactments 
of the Church are those of her general councils of 
bishops, presided ever by the Pope in person, or through 
his delegates. There have been cighteen general coun- 
cils. The first was held at Nice, in Asia Minor, in the 
year 325, the last in Trent, 1545-1563. 

The essential difference between the Roman Catholics 
and their separated brethren appears to be that the 
former believe in the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church as a successor to Christ to infallibly teach the 
truths of faith and morals; whereas other Christian de- 
nominations profess to believe that the individual, aided 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit for the searching 
mind, finds the truth of faith and morals in the Bible. 
The Catholic Church maintains in individual moral re- 
eponsibility, whereby the individual who denies the 
authority of her teaching power is bound before God and 
man to leave her communion. The Catholic Church 
maintains the freedom of man, and his individual moral 
responsibility, which involves his capability of self- 
government and adaptability to republican institutions, 
She also maintains the sacredness and inviolability of 
conscience, and refuses to admit to her communion those 
who do not sincerely believe and honestly accept her 
teaching. 

A Ae 


SAINT PETHSR. 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





WE have lately received the following letter : 


“ Editor Phrenological Journal—In our Sun- 
day-school class, the phrenological character of 
Sr. Peter, as shown in his life, was latel 
brought up as a topic for consideration. Will 
you please give us your opinion on the subject?” 

We have always fancied that, if accustomed 
to drawing heads, we could portray St. Peter 
pretty nearly to the life. He must have had a 
stout, robust body, and have been broad in the 
shoulders, deep in the chest, brawny in the 
arms, broad in the back, with a plump abdo- 
men, rather high cheek-bones, but a round, 
broad face notwithstanding, with a great, 
square manly chin, a firmly set and rather high 
nose with large nostrils, a square forehead, 
a head broad between the ears, strong in the 
occiput or social region; large in Approba- 
tiveness and Firmness; large in Combative- 
ness, and not very large in Self-Esteem. His 
complexion we judge to have been bordering 
on the florid, with dark brown or black hair 
and beard, the latter slightly tinged with red, 
with « gray eye bordering on the blue. This 
would give him an impulsive temperament, 
great ardor, earnestness, and courage, and gen- 
eral enthusiasm and magnanimous manliness, 
which in many instances are clearly defined in 











to adorn her churches and the homes of her members 





his character. When his Master said to him, 
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“Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” his answer 
was, “ Yea, Lord.” His Master replied, “Feed 
my sheep.” He repeated the question, and the 
answer was repeated. It was asked a third 
time, and Peter’s full heart was touched ; his 
strong Friendship and Benevolence and Appro- 
bativeness were awakened as well as his faith 
when he responded with emotion, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things—thou knowest that I love 
thee!” The Master answered, “Feed my 
lambs.” Such a colloquy would have been 
impossible with the Apostle Paul. 

When Peter saw his Master walking on the 
sea, he was the only one who cried out, “ Bid 
me that I come to thee.” This was eminently 
characteristic of him. It showed his faith, his 
enthusiasm, his affection, and his impulsiveness ; 
and when his large Cautiousness became excited 
by the novel dangers of the scene; when his 
reason began to teach him that he was walking 
on an unnatural foundation ; when he began 
to consider the perilous condition in which he 
was placed, his faith wavered and he began to 
sink, and his impulsive, affectionate, confiding 
faith, as well as his fear, were instantly ex- 
pressed—“ Lord, save, or I perish !” 

When the Master suggested that his disci- 
ples would leave him, Peter spoke up bravely 
and yet impulsively, “ Though all forsake thee, 
yet will I not.” When enemies offered bold 
and manly opposition, Peter could draw the 
sword and defend the cause at the expense of 
the ears of the high-priest’s servant; he was 
ready to battle for his Master. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, Peter, 
James, and John being present, Peter’s affec- 
tionate heart began to glow; his brave and en- 
thusiastic spirit burst forth and said, “ Lord, it 
is good for us to be here. If thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles—one for thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.” 


At the trial of Christ, before his crucifixion, 
a maid of the high-priest came to Peter and 
said, “ And thou also wast with Jesus of Naza- 
reth ;” and he denied it, saying, “ I know not, 
neither understand I what thou sayest ;” and a 
second maid saw him, and began to say to them 
that stood by, “ This is one of them!” And 
he denied it again. This was done, not so 
much from a want of integrity, but through 
excessive Approbativeness, and that kind of 
gallantry for woman that can not bear to have 
her ridicule and laugh at him. Millions of fol- 
lowers of Christ have denied him in various 
ways from excited Approbativeness, who, like 
Peter, have gone out and “wept bitterly” 
when the excitement of that feeling had sub- 
sided, and when Conscientiousness and Vene- 
ration and Benevolence had an opportunity of 
coming into action. There is no feeling which 
it is so exceedingly difficult to withstand as 
that of mortified Approbativeness. Shame, of 
all the emotions, unless it be remorse, cuts 
the deepest. Had Peter been endowed with 
larger Self-Esteem and less Approbativeness, 
he would not have denied his Lord, nor 
would his Lord have prophesied such a result. 
Peter has been macle the subject of ungenerous 





comment for many centuries ; but we can well 
understand how, without any serious moral ob- 
liqui\y, even a strong, bold, courageous man 
like Peter, when assailed on this tender point 
of Approbativeness, could break down and for 
the moment even deny his Master. We should 
try to avoid doing the same thing; but if we 
chance to fail in our faith and courage at the 
trying moment, let us remember that the Apos- 
tle “ went out and wept bitterly.” And if we 
deny our Lord as did Peter, let us at least have 
the grace to repent of it as earnestly and as 
quickly. 
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A CONVENTION OF THE FACULTIES.* 


BY & T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue several faculties which constitute the 
grandeur and glory of our spiritual humanity 
as so many distinct and separate persons, held 
a convention. Each of these mysterious per- 
sons made a formal statement of his exploits 
in the kingdom of mind. I saw them, and 
heard them, and took brief notes of what they 
said. 

Perception through the bodily senses—a solid 
and matter-of-fact-looking character — thus 
opened the conference: “ My office is to make 
men acquainted with the outward world. I 
am a sentinel posted on the watch-tower of 
material nature. By me the eye sees, the ear 
hears, and the hand touches. I rock the cra- 
die of the first human thoughts. With me be- 
gins all knowledge. All the physical sciences 
come to me for all their facts and observations. 
In my own sphere I am supreme; and who- 
ever disputes my authority in that sphere is 
simply a fool, with whom it will be a waste of 
words to hold any argument.” 

“Yes,” said Consciousness — a much more 
delicate and ethereal personage, now becoming 
the speaker—“ this is indeed your work; but 
let me tell you that I have an eye that you have 
not. If you see matter,I see mind. Iam a soul 
seer; and but for me men would know noth- 
ing about themselves. What they call mental 
science is simply the inscription of my pen. By 
me the soul works in an atmosphere of pure 
light, and bathes itself in the limpid stream of 
self-knowledge. Iam the sun of the interior 
world, and shed my beams on all its parts.” 

“ Very true,” responded Memory, seeming to 
be loaded with an immense budget of some- 
thing. “ Yet bear in mind that I am the keep- 
er of knowledge. I am the historian and anti- 
quarian of the soul. I tread the walks of the 
mysterious past, and connect that past with 
the present. All that man acquires he trusts 
to my care, and I keep it safely for his future 
use. Without me there could be no education, 
no mental progress, and no well-taught experi- 
ence.” 

Intuition next came forward, having an eye 
blazing with the very whitest light, and thus 
addressed the conference: “ Wait a moment! 





* Published. in The Independent, after the manner of 





“A Debate in Crania,” published in Our Annual for 1865. 





I have not yet spoken. I have a sharper eye 
than all of you—I am absolute sight. All prim- 
itive ideas and necessary principles are mine. 
I am, after all, the ultimate authority. I hold 
no disputes, and I hear none. When I speak, 
all men believe. My opinions are laws. I de- 
pend on nothing but myself. All absolute cer- 
tainties must have my indorsement.” 

“ All right, so far!” said Reason, bearing the 
distinctive marks of being a hard worker. Yet 
argument is mine, syllogism is my formula; 
conclusions are my creations, and premises my 
instruments. I pass from the known to the 
unknown, using the former to find the latter. 
The Websters, the Bacons, and the Newtons of 
the race are my pupils. Even common people 
can do nothing without me. Having an end, 
I plan the means. Seeing an event, I find the 
cause, When anything is to be proved, my ser- 
vices are always in demand.” 

Imagination had been patiently waiting her 
turn; and now it came. Before uttering a 
word, she spread her plumes and scented the 
air with fragrance. Her shining countenance, 
her long and flowing robes, her graceful atti- 
tude, at once fixed all eyes and opened all 
ears. Thus she proceeded: “I am the creative 
faculty, reconstructing the relations of thought, 
gathering nectar from every flower, culling all 
the beauties that exist in the garden of nature, 
and so combining them as to delight the chil- 
dren of men. At my touch the passions burn. 
The Cowpers and the Miltons were taught in 
my school. The diction of the orator is the 
charm I have lent him. A common object in 
my hands shines like a gem. I know where 
men keep their hearts, and how to reach them. 
Reason, until warmed by my inspiration, is 
cold, passionless, and unimpressive.” 

And who is that grave, sedate, dignified, and 
imposing character, that followed the Imagin- 
ation with the measured and awful tread of 
moral truth? Hear him: “I am Conscience. 
That is my name. I am the sense of right and 
wrong in human action. I enact and publish 
laws for the government of men. Of their 
duties, I judge. I am the great comforter of 
the good, and the unpitying tormentor of the 
bad. My smile is peace, and my frown is woe. 
Those who dispute my authority do so at their 
peril. ‘Those who keep my laws are safe. 
Both the happiness and the virtue of the world 
depend on my sway. The God who made me, 
made a monarch.” 

At length a character, seemingly little else 
but bone and muscle, marched forward, and, 
mounting the rostrum, gave utterance to the 
following words: “I am the Will—the free, 
the sovereign, the choosing power. When I 
tell the hand to move, it moves. When I bid 
the reason to think, it thinks. I am the com- 
mander-in-chief of all these forces. Purposes 
and decisions are mine. Ends adopted and 
plans pursued are my choice. I say Yes and 
Isay No. Energy is simply the steadiness of 
my hand. But for me these other speakers 
would be a mere mechanism of rigid and ine- 





lastic fate. Philosophers have long disputed 
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whether I am a free man or a 
slave; yet I have always as- 
sumed my own freedom. If 
there be any chains binding 
me, I never felt them.” 

Just at this point there 
was a general and sudden 
rush, as of a vast crowd in 
violent motion—a sort of uni- 
versal buzz, that seemed for 
the moment very seriously to 
mar the good order of the 
conference. “ Here we are!” 
shouted the Feelings, ull ap- 
pearing anxious to be heard 
atonce. “ Yes, here we are 
—all the Desires, all the Pro- 
pensities, all the Emotions, and 
all the Affections, that figure 
so largely in the history of 
earth. True, we do not think 
as does the reason, or choose 
as does the will; yet we are 
the steam-power of human- 
ity, both heating and moving 
its thoughts and furnishing 
the ultimate seat of all its 
joys and sorrows. We form 
the impulsive electricity of 
human life. We sing all the 
tunes of that life. We mag- 
netize souls. We constitute 
alike the attractions and re- 
pulsions of men. We have 
been known by different 
names, and felt in every heart, 
ever since God made man of 
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ability, which coupled with 
his strong imagination ena- 
bles him to depict in romantic 
phrase those phases of life 
which as a _ sympathetic 
member of society he is dis- 
posed to admire. He is ar- 
dent and aspirational, fond of 
popular applause and appre- 
ciative of worldly reputation. 
He lives a physical, earthly 
life in the main, is not much 
worked on or influenced by 
religious or spiritual consid- 
erations. He is firm and de- 
termined in his purposes, 
rather independent in action, 
yet desirous of the favor of 
society and friends. He en- 
joys deeply the surprise and 
admiration produced by the 
production of a brilliant mu- 
sical work, and at the same 
time expects such expressions 
of approval. Criticism and 
depreciation deeply wound 
him, but do not disturb his 
confidence in himself. He 
S = aims to serve and please the 
Ss world, and at the same time 
-would have the world respect 
and honor him. 
SS Guiseppe Verdi, the great 
Italian composer, was born 
on the 9th of October, 1814, 
in the small village of Ron- 
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the dust of the earth. We shine in the eye, and 
we blush on the cheek, and weep in the falling 
tear. We paint the purest characters of time, 
and adorn with our own grace all that is hu- 
man. We can makea hellor a heaven in any 
bosom.” 

Is it possible that all these multiform won- 
_ ders are brought together in one soul? Is each 
single man such a stupendous picture-gallery 
of marvels? Lives there in every human 
breast such a vast empire of powers? Is this 
indeed the man whom we see walking the 
streets—so God-like in his nature, so glorious 
when morally erect, and so fully showing his 
original stateliness even when lying in the dust? 
What guests; then, did earth receive when hu- 
man souls came here todwell? What a wealth 
of being moves with this revolving globe ! 
What a wealth of being death is transmitting 
to some other sphere! Humanity is surely no 
cheap article to be pitched into a gutter, and 
left there to rot. Its powers are imperial and 
immortal. It took a God to make a man. 
Millions of material suns are not equal to one 
soul. The universe of souls is immeasurably 
grander than the universe of matter. The ruin 
of a soul is the greatest evil imaginable. A 
chaos of matter would be a sorry sight, but “ a 
chaos of the soul is a sorrier spectacle than a 
chaos of worlds.” 

[So each and all the faculties of the mind 





“talk.” Nothing is more interesting. Whatcan 
be more instructive? There is Benevolence 
appealing for mercy; Acquisitiveness clamor- 
ing for gain; Fricndship, for the loved ones; 
Mirthfulness, for fun; Veneration, for worship ; 
Spirituality, fora living faith, and Hope for glo- 
rious immortality. Listen to the language of 
the faculties. But sec toit that the passions be 
not perverted, and that the moral sentiments 
govern.] 
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GUISEPPE VERDI, 
THE POPULAR OPERATIC COMPOSER, 


anioaietias 

Tuts portrait of the composer Verdi repre- 
sents an excellent organization temperament- 
ally. There are marks of physical strength 
and endurance here which few modern musi- 
cians can boast. The base of the brain is 
broad and prominent, the nose plump and 
large, and the whole mass of the face wide, 
compact, and strong. The brain is wide in 
the region of the temples, showing large Tune, 
Constructiveness, Ideality; Form and the 
perceptive faculties generally are largely de- 
veloped, while it may be safely inferred that 
the back-head is well rounded, giving warmth 
of social feeling and much passionate impulse. 
His intellect adapts him to appreciate details, 
relations, to collect information and retain it. 
He has a good degree of descriptive or graphic 





cole, where his father kept 
aninn. He received his first musical instruc- 
tion from the organ-player of the church of 
his native village. He went to Milan in 1833, 
and there took lessons of Lavigna, the leader 
of the theater “La Scala.” In 1839 his first 
opera was brought on the stage, with a very 
favorable result ; it was “ Oberto di San Boni- 
facio.” The next, “ Giorno di Regno,” did not 
please the public; but his “ Nabucco” carried 
his fame far beyond Italy, into all civilized 
countries. Then followed, in 1844, “ Lom- 
bardi” and.“ Ernani,” with even greater suc- 
cess than the others. 

Verdi composed new operas in rapid succes- 
sion, as “Il due Foscari,” 1845; “Jeanne 
D’Are,” “ Alzira,” 1846; “ Attila,” 1847; and 
subsequently, “ Macbeth,” “I Masnadieri,” 
“ The Corsair,” “ Battle of Legnago,” “ Louise 
Miller,” “ Stiffelia,” ‘“ Rigoletto,” “Il Trov- 
atore,” “La Traviata.” In 1845 he brought 
out “ Sicilian Vespers.” Later appeared 
“ Aroldo,” “Simon Boccanegra,” “Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” and “Lear.” His last work is 
“Don Carlos,” which has recently been per- 
formed with great pomp at Paris, and has re- 
ceived the attention of all the first Continental 
theaters. Verdi is a modern composer in the 
fullest sense of the word. His music is lively, 
sparkling, melodiously sweet, and appeals 
fully to the senses, but he lacks the depth and 
sublimity of the great old masters. . His music 
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is of that light, sparkling character which is 
adapted to represent on the operatic stage the 
sprightlier phases of fashionable gaiety, and 
for that reason is among the most popular 
music in common use. The operas “ Rigo- 
letto,” “Il Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” are frequently produced 
in the music halls of Europe and America, and 
always command large audiences. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilas 

Of paradise that has earvived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtae, In thine arms 

She emiles, appearing as in truth ehe is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 


SPIRIT GREETINGS. 


BY SARAH F. DONMALL. 


At nine o clock, remember, the hour at eventide, 

When, though unseen, I'm standing in spirit by thy side, 

One hand upon thy shoulder, one clasped within thy own, 

Then, dearest love, remember the hour you're not alone, 

With face and eyes uplifted, I'm gazing into thine, 

To read thy heart's emotion that Love reveals to mine; 

To watch cach thought and feeling that o'er thy features 
play, 

And see thee swectly smiling, as thou doet smile alway. 

You'll know just when I'm coming; for all the dark and 
gloom 

Will vanish in a twinkling from out your lonely room ; 

And if you'll listen, darling, across the fallow lea 

You'll hear the spirit’s greetings of hope and love to 
thee. 

Then throngh the open casement, and through the open 
door, 

The silent, shimmering moonbeams will play upon the 
floor ; : 

And all the stars of heaven will brighter, brighter seem, 

And you perchance will think it a sweet delicious dream. 


Bat, ah! this life is real; as you and I both know: 

We can not chain the spirit here in this stern world be- 
low; 

Bat like the wind that bloweth o'er flowery mead and 
dell, 

It cometh and it goeth —but how, we can not tell. 


Oh! holy the communion when soul to soul is drawn, 

In silence, like the shadows that fall upon the lawn ; 
And sweet as dewy fragrance that scents the evening air, 
And pure the spirit greetings, as holy angels are. 


A a 
“LADY DAFFERTY” 
AND THE GREAT QUESTION. 


BY A. A. G, 


Mrs. DAFFERTY was not born low down, 
where women are born, but high up, where 
ladies are born. Her father belonged to the 
very top layer of society, and was known as 
a tip-top gentleman; for as soon as he entered 
on the business of life he began to make money, 
and made it faster than lightning can leap 
from one cloud to another. Fortune, who 
seems to have likes and dislikes, favoring some 
and frowning on others, called Mr. Cluff her 
well-beloved son, and poured her treasures 
into his lap. What wonder was it, then, that 
Alice Cluff had more suitors at her feet than 
she could manage? And what wonder was 
it that Mr. Dafferty, son of an unsuccessful 
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father, and grandson of a still more unsuccess- 
ful grand father, pressed his suit with more earn- 
estness than all the rest, knowing, as he did, 
that marrying rich is the easiest way in the 
world to get rich. 

To say that Mr. Dafferty saw no charms in 
Miss Alice, and sought her only for the pile 
of rocks that was to be hers, would, however, 
be uncharitable. And yet to say that he was 
ambitious to marry poor would be very un- 
truthful; for he thought that a good wife, 
with riches thrown in, was a very desirable 
possession for a man. 

With this conviction, he placed himself in 
the forefront of the line of lovers, and wooed 
and won and married Miss Alice. 

And no man could have desired a more 
beautiful bride than she was on her wedding 
evening, as she passed down the aisle of the 
crowded church, and no bride could have 
been more quiet in the consciousness of beauty. 
Neither did any one in the well-packed church 
fail to receive the impression that a beautiful 
bride always makes. 

“Our city has lost its belle, and the young 
men will have dull times now,” said one. 
“Mrs. Trevalle will have a chance at last to 
push her plain-looking daughters forward,” 
said another. “They won't look quite so 
homely as they have when Alice Cluff is fairly 
gone.” 

And another said—and she was a lady who 
prided herself upon being able to read charac- 
ter—“ There is nothing plain or coarse about 
Miss Alice—now Mrs. Dafferty; she is the 
very soul of refinement and elegance, and well 
she may be, for not even the shadow of poverty 
has ever passed over her. She knows nothing 
whatever of the coarse associations of the 
poor.” 

Probably no one appreciated the “ refine- 
ment and elegance” of Alice more than did 
Mr. Dafferty, and he left the church a proud 
as well as a happy man. 

The home he had prepared for her was a 
home of Juxury. Everything was in harmony 
with the “refinement and elegance” of the 
bride, and “the shadow of poverty” seemed 
farther removed than ever. Their married 
life, so pleasantly begun, moved pleasantly on. 
The years, one after another, came and went, 
but brought nothing and left nothing but pros- 
perity. 


Ten years had gone, and Alice Dafferty was 
neither a widow nor the wife of a poor man, 
but the petted wife of rich Judge Dafferty, for 
everything he had touched had turned to 
gold. She was ten years older than she was 
the night she passed out of the church, the 
admiration of all beholders ; but she was only 
slightly changed, for the troubles and struggles 
that scar and mar so many she had known 
nothing of, as she had lived in all the ease and 
comfort that money brings. “ What do you 
know of the world, Alice?” said her husband, 
one wild night of winter, as she sat in her vel- 
vet chair by the register, with her velvet- 





slippered feet held out to receive the hot air. 
“What do I know of the world ?” answered 
Mrs. Dafferty. “ Well, I know it’s not so bad 
a world as some would like to make it. Come, 
if you'll look like yourself, and not like grave 
Judge Dafferty, I'll sing you that song: 

* This world is not so bad a world 

As some would like to make it ; 


But whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it.’” 


“ You can ‘ take it’ in only one way,” replied 
Judge Dafferty, “for your knowledge of the 
world is confined to its good and pleasant 
things.” 

“Of course, my grave judge, I can’t have 
the experience of poor people, for I have 
never been poor, and I can assure you that I 
have not the slightest desire to be. It agrees 
with my temperament and tastes to be rich 
and have such a home as this. Really, I think 
I was never born for poverty. I am not 
adapted to it.” 

“ And who do you think is ‘ adapted to it?” 
replied Mr. Dafferty. “Judging from the 
struggles of people with poverty, I should say 
there are none in the world who perceive its 
adaptation to themselves.” 
~ “ Well, do tell me what has stirred you up, 
my solemn judge. What have you been por- 
ing over in that newspaper ?” 

“T’ve been poring over an article on ‘The 
Woman Question,’ as it is called.” 

“*The Woman Question? Well, I suppose 
it says that women are angels, and that man- 
kind ought forever to concede to them that 
great fact.” 

“No; it says that hundreds and thousands 
of women are dying of half-paid labor, and 
that ladies—ladies who know nothing of toil— 
are not in sympathy with them. It says, too, 
that the labor of women, whether it be the 
labor of the hands or the head, will never 
bring a just price until justice gives every 
woman her rights.” 

“Well now, Judge Dafferty, if you haven't 
got hold of that newspaper—religious news- 
paper they call it—that publishes so many 
articles on women’s rights! That crazy old 
progress man, that fanatic and reformer, has 
lent it to you, and the first thing I know you'll 
be as wild on the great question as he is. 
Really, I for one am tired of it. A body can 
hardly find a literary article in any newspaper 
or magazine in these days. Everything is 
about women! women! women! I wonder 
where the great question of ‘ Women’s Rights’ 
started ?” 

“In women’s wrongs, of course. No one 
can look deeply and candidly into this great 
question and not see that it has its source in 
wrongs.” 

“Tm not at all sure of that. I’m inclined 
to think it has its source in ambition,” replied 
Mrs. Dafferty, dropping her embroidery and 
throwing herself back in her velvet chair. 
“The women of these days—the women, I 
mean, not the ladies—are very ambitious to 
take the places of men, and I have no sym- 
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pathy with them: My whole nature revolts 
at the idea of calling them ladies, for they 
have never risen above the low level of women, 
and they are not content with the place as- 
signed them in the world.” 

“ Ah, Lady Alice Dafferty,” said the judge, 
with a smile, “ you may well be content with 
the place assigned you in the world, for it is 
a very easy place—a place where no storms 
and tempests come, and where you sit and 
breathe summer air in winter as well as in 
summer. The seasons and the years come 
and go, but bring you no discomforts, no hard- 
ships.” 

“ Now, don’t preach to me as if you were 
an ordained clergyman, please don’t.” 

“T want to bring you into sympathy with 
women—with toiling, suffering women—and 
I must talk. Women do not seek power for 
its own sake, or because they want the places 
of men. Nearly all who advocate ‘ Women’s 
Rights’: have been led, through suffering, to 
do it, and their own troubles have opened 
their hearts to the troubles of others, of those 
who, like themselves, need relief. A great 
many of them, Alice, have no rich husband 
for a prop, and some have no husbands at 
all, but are widows, with five or six children 
to support; and they know that the advance- 
ment of women to a higher place than they 
have ever yet occupied will give them new 
ways and means of support, and make every- 
thing they do more profitable.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Mrs. Dafferty, tapping her 
pretty feet on the register, “women and 
negroes will be discussed in what you call the 
‘high-toned’ newspapers unti! the end of the 
world, I suppose.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that all wrongs will be 
righted long before that,” replied Judge Daf- 
ferty. 

“Come, now, be amiable enough to drop 
that paper, and let’s have a literary article 
from one of those magazines lying on the 
table.” 

“There is no such teacher as experience, 
you know, Alice,” continued Judge Dafferty ; 
“and if you had been compelled to toil and 
struggle, you would be in sympathy with 
women, with these very women whom you 
Tegard as ambitious to be in the places of 
men, and whom you denounce as no ladies. 
Yes, Lady Dafferty, you would feel the suffer- 
ings of women, if you had only suffered your- 
self. And you would appreciate the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor, if there had ever 
been in your life anything that could be called 
a disadvantage.” 

Mrs. Dafferty winced a little, and moved 
uneasily in her velvet chair, but replied, as if 
not yet convinced of women’s wrongs, “ What 
you say may possibly be true, but you know 
there is @ very great difference between women 
and ladies.” 

“Yes, I know it, and I know, too, that ladies 
often fail to be womanly. Now, I want my 
wife to be a true woman as well as a true 
lady, and I want her to be in womanly sym- 





pathy with all women who are tasked and 
tried, and who sigh and cry for the just reward 
of labor. You may depend upon it, Alice, 
that ‘Women’s Rights,’ about which there is 
so much noise in the world, and women’s 
wrongs are closely connected.” 

Judge Dafferty said no more, but, while 


dropped newspaper, and was soon lost in the 
study of “ The Woman Question.” 
Yes, the woman question. And what man, 


or what woman, living in the light of the | 


nineteenth century, shall dare call the woman 
question an inferior question ? 

What Jady shall sit at case in her palace, 
and, handling her rich embroidery with jew- 
eled fingers, laugh at the toils of women and 
sneer at “ The Woman Question ?” 
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“NO CARDS.” 


BY RHO. SIGMA. 





On taking up a morning paper, the first 
thing I do—and does not every woman 
the same ?—is to glance down the col- 
umn of “ Marriages” and “ Deaths,” to see 
if any whom I know have passed through 
either of these most momentous epochs in 
human life. Occasionally I meet with a famil- 
iar name. It may be that of an old school- 
mate or early friend; and many a pleasant 
recollection prompts the tear of regret for the 
departed, or the hope of happiness for the 
wedded. 

Sometimes I find recorded here the death 
of one whom I but lately saw in the enjoy- 
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ment of health, and surrounded by everything | 


that serves to make life desirable; or the mar- 
riage of some young couple concerning whose 
courtship Mrs. Croaker declared a thousand 
times “ that it never would come to anything.” 
But, whether these things be so or not, the 
perusal of this column always furnishes food 
for reflection. Under the head of “ Deaths” 
we frequently find “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
which make ridiculous the sublimity of grief; 
and occasionally, though far too seldom, we 
see appended to marriage notices the words, 
“ No Cards.” 

In these days, when the reign of Fashion 
is almost supreme, it costs somewhat of a 
struggle for the generality of young people to 
act in defiance of her laws, especially when 
those laws are delightfully in accord with 
their own wishes. Excepting that of being 
born, and that of dying, marriage is the most 
important event in life, and this fact is usually 
felt by those who are about to take upon them- 
selves its vows and responsibilitics. It is a 
popular institution, and the majority of young 
people desire to make their wedding as pop- 
ular an occasion as all the appliances of 
Fashion can render it. But the majority of 
young people do not belong to the “ highest 
circles,” where alone the capricious queen 
holds undisputed sway. Let us leave her 
laws for those who are bound to obey them, 
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while we consider whether you, young clerk 
or book-keeper, and you, young lady, who in- 
tend to marry a book-keeper or clerk, had not 
better append to your marriage notice the dis- 
syllabic conclusion, “ No Cards.” 

Setting aside the bare cost of the cards, 


| which will be anywhere between fifty and 
Lady Dafferty sat thinking, took up his 


three hundred dollars, ag¢cordjng to style 
and quantity, look at the expense involved in 
a brilliant wedding and the consequent recep- 
tion. Of course the time and labor spent in 
preparation are not taken into account, nor 
do I ask you to consider the sum total for the 
bridal tour, which, whether long or short, will 
be considerable. At the lowest figure, the 
cost is from three to five hundred dollars more 
than it would have been had the parties been 
contented with a plain ceremonial and “ No 
Cards.” To be sure, five hundred dollars isn’t 
much when you can count your tens of thou- 
sands. But to a young couple just setting out 
in life it is a very considerable sum. Five 
years hence they can realize it better than 
now. At the end of that time many a young 
wife is broken down with care and toil, much 
of which might have been spared her had she 
been willing to forego a stylish wedding. 

“ But,” objects some calculating young lady, 
“the presents One gets more than cover the 
cost.” 

Well, admitting that they do, that is just 
what J don’t like. I never begged in my life. 
No kind of honest contrivance, no manner of 
fashionable subterfuge, no sort of pretext how- 
ever plausible, can make it respectable. 

Should queen Fashion decree that I stand 
at the street corner with my hand outstretched 
and a placard on my breast, or that I send out 
cards, saying that at such a time I would be 


| at home to receive anything that people had a 


mind to give me, I would be equally as obsti- 
nate in the latter case as in the former. Look 
at it which way you will, it is neither more 
nor less than. begging. Certainly, if one fan- 


| cies it, the most pleasant way is to do it ele- 
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gantly and politely. But fashionable beggary 
doesn’t pay as well as genuine mendicancy. 
If you want to make it profitable, you had 
better procure a tattered gown and basket; 
and if you can hire a small baby at a reason- 
able price per day, you will succeed hand- 
somely, no doubt. 

But, seriously, the gifts seldom cover the 
expense. The actual and immediate cost may 
be returned threefold, but in the long run you 
are the loser. Suppose your wedding cost you 
five hundred dollars, and your gifts amount to 
as many thousands, how much will it cost you 
to live in a style corresponding with them? 
Book-keep-ing-ly and clerk-ing-ly speaking, 
when will you be able to do it? Fiye-hun- 
dred dollars would lielp you materially on 
rent-day. Will wedding presents do this? 
A clerk on a salary of twelve hundred was 
married recently, and had ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of presents. I wonder what he 
did with them? The presentation of gifts at 
a wedding is one of the most beautiful of all 
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social customs. But let them be the voluntary 
offerings of friends and relatives who have a 
tender interest in the young couple, and wish 
to be remembered by them. Then, even the 
most insignificant articles will be fraught with 
sweet associations, and, to say nothing of the 
money saved, the recipients will be the better 
able to enjoy the gifts for not having begged 
them. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that when 
you see a marriage notice with the addition of 
“ No Cards,” you may safely conclude that the 
parties are people of taste and culture, and in 
all probability, of wealth. For, I am sorry to 
say, it is only the rich who think that they can 
afford to wear patched boots, and only the 
wealthy who dare to be married with “No 
Carps.” 

—_——— oe 


NATIONAL TYPES OF FEMALE 
BEAUTY. 


In analyzing briefly the types of female 
beauty represented in our engraving, we must 
begin somewhere, and to avoid the appearance 
of partiality we proceed, as we used to, with a 
spelling lesson, beginning at the left-hand row 
and going downward, and next taking the 
second column in the same manner, and so on 
throughout the group. We may follow this 
with types of other nations at a future time. 

First in the group we have a Turkish beauty, 
a dark, plump, inexpressive though voluptuous 
face, without much forehead and without much 
apparent vivacity. In the next we have a 
brisk, intelligent, well-formed French face, 
with pointed features and a dashing style of 
dress, somewhat unique and independent, 
showing that she belongs to that polite and 
facile nation which, while it gives fashions to 
some of the most influential nations in the 
world, has no fixed fashion of its own, each 
lady dressing according to her own figure, 
complexion, and taste, and always being taste- 
ful; vivacity, emotion, and spirit are her lead- 
ing traits, In the next, we have the Russian, 
from that growing giant nation of the North. 
What staid substantial features! what a neck! 
what a broad chin! how sedate and earnest 
the expression! what an ample bust! evidence 
of no effeminacy, but of healthfulness, vigor, 
and endurance. There is stamina, if not so 
much delicacy here. . 

Going to the top of the next column we find 
the Grecian, with her jaunty hat, classic features, 
tasteful habit, and symmetry of form, more 
artistic than utilitarian. Perhaps she would 
nearly realize the adage, “ A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever;” but in the Russian we see 
strength, steadfastness, endurance, power, and 

less of the artistic and ornamental. In the 
next face we have the Swiss girl, with her 
masculine -hat and short curly hair; the fea- 
tures indicating health, cheerfulness, physical 
exuberance, with not much culture. Liberty 
and self-helpfulness rather than sentiment are 
seen to be the characteristics, Next comes 
the Swede, with a well-formed’ head, strong 
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moral sentiments, a full, eloquent eye, and a 
really womanly face. Jenny Lind has taught 
us to respect whatever is truly Swedish, and 
without any knowledge to the contrary to 
think well of it. Next comes the Chinese, 
with its contracted forehead and opaque fea- 
tures. There is not much expression of the 
spiritual in her. Restricted in her education 
and sphere, she must content herself with 
dress decoration, and a diffident, submissive, 
subordinate life. 

Next, at the top, we have the elegant Aus- 
trian. Here is a stately beauty—we are re- 
minded of Marie Antoinette—classical in every 
feature, straight and dignified in person, with 
beautifully chiseled features, tresses abundant, 
exquisite taste in dress, which, though elabo- 
rate, is very appropriate. The Austrian woman 
is loving and lovable, and doubtless merits all 
the gallantry of her countrymen. The next is 
a Polish beauty with a square hat and a tassel. 
She has a good figure, a marked face, and a 
strong character; but we fancy there is a sad- 
ness in the expression, and we can not think 
of Poland without a feeling of sympathy. In 
looking at this sad countenance, it is perhaps 
made more so by looking through sad glasses. 
In that head, how much of ambition and 
bravery, how much of affection and patriotism, 
how much of intensity and power! and there, 
too, is a faultless figure, full, straight, dignified, 
suggestive of her noble derivation. We next 
have the Holland beauty, leaning on her hand. 
She has a quiet, motherly, loving look; the 
calmest, the most contented face in the group; 
and exhibiting a most domestic, good-tempered, 
and affectionate person. 


The Japanese beauty doubtless looks beauti- 
ful to her countrymen, but those oblique 
almond eyes, that narrow forehead, and that 
general expression of weakness is not particu- 
larly fascinating to us. Still, there is beneyo- 
lence if not bravery or beauty there. We will 
look further. 

This English face, though beautiful, has less 
strength of expression than is requisite to illus- 
trate English feminine character. It fails to 
do justice to the subject. An English—Anglo- 
Saxon—beauty has a soft silky skin, a florid 
complexion, fine auburn hair, blue or gray 
eyes, an ample chin, an aquiline nose, full roll- 
ing lips, sound, regular, and handsome teeth, 
and is one of the best of wives and mothers. 
The artist was unfortunate in the selection of 
his model to illustrate the typical English 
beauty. There is a class of ladies in England 
which that face might represent, but there is 
not enough of breadth and strength to repre- 
sent the true English woman. There has 
been in this representative so much refining 
as to abolish the elements of strength, leaving 
only effeminate dignity. 

The last in the group is the German beauty, 
She is plump, strong, broad, and substantial. 
Health, constitutional vigor, endurance, and 
power are seen here, rather than artistic grace 
or aristocratic refinement. A motherly affec- 
tion is evinced in the full back-head, and is 
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also shown in the mouth, the luscious loving 
lips, and in the eyes. We see in this face, 
not much of aspiration, not a restless, dis- 
contented nature, but one who would love her 
husband, her children, her home, her friends, 
her pets, her duties, cares, and responsibilities, 
and be satisfied when she had fully met the 
claims of all these. 

In some of these beauties we perceive wit, 
love of dash and display ; in others, earnestness, 
sincerity, and a sense of duty; but in the 
German, in the Hollander, the English, and in 
the Russian we find those domestic qualities 
which give strength to a nation, and those 
constitutional developments which give power 
to a people. In the Grecian, and in the French 
and Austrian we find grace, elegance, bril- 
liancy, sprightliness, dash, and wit; in the 
Swede, sincerity and tenderness; and in the 
Polander, power, patience, perseverance, pa- 
triotism, and a shade of melancholy. In the 
Asiatics, there is not much of the vital or the 
voluptuous, and much less of the mental and 
the spiritual. Take off the bands of barbarism 
and supply them with the light of a higher 
spiritual life, and they will take on expressions 
in accordance with the superior culture, true 
philosophy, and religion thus afforded. 

In conclusion, we may state that the way to 
be BEAUTIFUL is to be HEALTHFUL, VIRTUOUS, 
and eoop. To be selfish, vicious, dissipated, 
and bad, is to be ugly and repulsive. Vain, 
fashionable flirts always come to a bad end; 
while the temperate, the gentle, the kind, 
the meek, just, devotional, trusting, and self- 
sacrificing, no matter how plain in feature, are 
always reliable, lovable, good, gracious, and 
godly. ‘t 


Tue American Face.—Dr. Bellows writes 
the Liberal Christian, from Florence, as follows: 

“ Mr. Powers, the sculpior, says the American 
face is distinguished from the English by the 
little distance between the brows and the eyes, 
the openness of the nostrils, and the thinness 
of the visage. It is still more marked, I think, 
by a mongrel quality, in which all nationalities 
contribute their portion. The greatest hope of 
America is its mixed breed of humanity, and 
what now makes the irregularity of the Amer- 
ican face is predestined to make the versatility 
and universality of the American character. 
Already, spite of a continental seclusion, Amer- 
ica is the most cosmopolitan country on the 
globe. Provincial or local as manners or hab- 
its may be, ideas and sympathies in America 
are world-wide. And there is nowhere a city 
in which so many people have the complete 
world under their eyes and in their hearts and 
served up in the morning press with their 
breakfast, as New York!” 


me 

Waar WE atu Seex.—There are those that 
say happiness is nothing; that one should not 
care or look for it. When you hear such a sen- 
timent expressed, know that the speaker is say- 
ing what in his inmost soul he disbelieves. 
While nobody believes that happiness is the 
only object-to be sought in life, there is not 
that human being who, while he lives, say what 
he may, is not seeking it either openly or unac- 
knowledged to himself. 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an fopartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall apon him with the Iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 





Wrra this number we enter upon the 
Forry-gicuta Vorume of the PurEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

To disseminate a knowledge of science 
and philosophy, as revealed by the study 
of Man, physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, is one of our leading objects. 
There are journals devoted to particular 
interests, such as Agriculture, Commerce, 
Finance, Mechanism, Art, Literature, 
Music, Politics, Medicine, Law, Religion, 
etc.; but this magazine occupies a field 
quite exclusively its own. While we 
take a lively interest in all reformatory, 
educational, and comprehensive measures 
for the advancement of society, we seek 
more especially to unfold the nature of 
man on scientific principles, enabling 
each to see himself as he is; to know his 
faults, and how to correct them; his vir- 
tues, and how to make the most of them. 

It is believed that by a knowledge of 
the laws of our being, human life may be 
prolonged and rendered vastly more use- 
ful than at present. What other journal 
now published more effectually teaches 
these laws and conditions? Physicians 
have to do with patching up diseased 
bodies, rather than with teaching the 

people how to retain health or to avoid 
disease ; the clergy look after our morals 
and point out the paths of virtue and the 
ways of vice; lawyers stir up or settle 
our disputes for a consideration ; bank- 
ers discount notes and take care of our 
cash; merchants, manufacturers, and the 
rest practice their special vocations; 
but it is ours to expound the natural 
laws, and teach man how to live and 
turn all his talents to the best account. 
The time was when even this Jovurnat 
was feebly edited and as feebly support- 
ed. It was almost 9 charity patient. 
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ter the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
which has been long since discontinued, 
by dint of much pushing, a good deal of 
begging, and with the aid of untiring 
and zealous friends of Phrenology, not- 
withstanding its glaring faults, it has 
outlived all its kindred, and is now firmly 
established. 

The cause of failure on the part of 
other similar journals and that which 
sunk this so low in the estimation of many 
good men, was the cold, fatalistic tend- 
encies of some of its promoters or advo- 
cates. Coupled with these repulsive doc- 
trines was the taking on of every crazy 
crotchet suggested by addled brains and 
long-haired egotists. These small-mind- 
ed noisy creatures were echoed by a still 
more miserable constituency, made up of 
blatant skeptics and pretenders, Some 
of these eccentrics went so far as to claim 
“ original discovery,” and sought to throw 
the founders, Gall and Spurzheim, over- 
board; but they were short-sighted, and 
their claims short-lived. A bad odor, 
however, was emitted by these creatures 
which tended to bring the subject into 
contempt—many sincere persons failing 
to discriminate between the counterfeit 
pretender and the genuine original. 
Besides, these egotistical popinjays mixed 
up with Phrenology all the current vaga- 
ries, “isms,” and foolish speculations of 
the numerous vampires afloat in the 
world, for which our noble science was 
in no respect responsible. One class 
claimed that even the criminal must 
needs follow his bent, and conmit such 
acts as his “ bumps” inclined him to do; 
a doctrine not only subversive of all civil 
law, but entirely contrary to the true 
philosophy of Phrenology and Theology, 
Is it surprising that good men turned 
away in disgust from such teachings ? 
Phrenology has also been unfortunate in 
other respects. It has not until within a 
few years commanded the highest cul- 
tured literary talent, and many of its 
best facts have been put forth in a rough, 
crude, uncouth style, so as to repel per- 
sons of taste, refinement, and culture. 
Some of the writers were actuated by no 
higher sense than that which appeals to 
the rabble and excites laughter in the 
buffoon. This class, fortunately for 
science, good taste, and good morals, are 
rapidly disappearing. They will shortly 
subside and be forgotten. Thus one ab- 
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surdity after another will be weeded out, 
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and the valuable plant left in possession 
of the clear, rich ground. 

Phrenology is now assuming a respect- 
able position, and attracting that atten- 
tion to which its merits entitle it. Good 
men now study it, practice it, apply it, 
commend it, promulgate it. Editors 
everywhere speak kindly of it, though 
they condemn its parasites. Physicians 
are observing how potent is the influence 
of the mind on the body, even to kill, or 
to cure! The clergy interpret truth on a 
broader and more comprehensive plat- 
form than hitherto. Emperors, kings, 
and rulers, the world over, are conceding 
the inalienable rights of man. Prisoners, 
lunatics, imbeciles, and idiots are man- 
aged, treated, and trained in accordance 
with their crimes, conditions, tempera- 
ments, and capacities. This is done with 
a view to their improvement as well as for 
their restraint. How much of this educa- 
tional, prison, asylum, governmental and 
religious progress is due to PHRENOLOGY 
we can not pretend to say; but we do 
most sincerely believe that the world is 
greatly indebted to it for the light which 
it has thrown on all questions concern- 
ing man and his relations to life, to 
death, and to the future. 

We can promise no more at present 
than to go on eliminating errors, and 
elaborating those truths and principles 
which legitimately grow out of this sys- 
tem of mental philosophy. Being favor- 
ed with the same generous spirit on the 
part of readers which has hitherto been 
accorded us, we shall constantly aim to 
make the Journat still more worthy 
the encouragement and support of its 
patrons, 


= 


THE DAY. 





Wuat New Year’s day is to New 
Yorkers, what Thanksgiving day is to 
New Englanders, what St. Patrick’s day 
is to Irishmen, and what Christmas is to 
children and Christians, the Fourrs or 
Juty, our National Independence day, 
is to every patriotic American. To lov- 
ers of political and religious freedom 
throughout the world, this day has a 
deeper significance than is realized by 
noisy boys, or even by young orators 
who delight to hear the echo of their 
own voices. 
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and women to worship God according 
to their own consciences. It means 
freedom from slavery, political liberty, 
the equal rights of all before thelaw. It 
means self-government, in contra-distinc- 
tion from being governed by hereditary 
rulers—kings, queens, emperors, or des- 
pots. It means the inalienable right of 
every one to make the most of himself—to 
do the best he can, without the interfer- 
ence of any arbitrary power. It means 
material and spiritual progress, growth 
in grace, and in the means wherewith to 
supply the wants of body and mind. 

Real Liberty means freedom from bad 
habits ; especially liquor drinking, tobac- 
co smoking and chewing, and the like. 
What species of slavery or bondage can 
be worse than these? The sort of Lib- 
erty we celebrate is freedom from vice, 
crime, and from bad habits, as well as 
from monarchical and despotic govern- 
ment. We celebrate the Fourth of July 
not only as the birth of a new-born Na- 
tion, but as embodying principles which 
must, in the nature of things, in time 
completely revolutionize all the kingdoms 
and nations of the earth. 

Then let all Americans sing with glad- 
ness that ever-glorious song— 

“ Hail, Columbia, happy land.” 
-——0 0 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tuts body met in Chicago on the 20th day 
of May, and on the 21st adopted a platform of 
principles, and unanimously nominated Gen. 
Unysses 8S. Grant for the office of President of 
the United States, from the 4th of March next. 

Hon. ScuvrLer Courax was then nominated 
for the office of Vice-President by a very de- 
cided majority. Messrs Wade, Fenton, Wilson, 
Curtin, Hamlin, and Speed also received a very 
complimentary vote. . 

Mr. Colfax is one of our most popular par- 
liamentary officers, and as such his Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives for sev- 
eral sessions of Congress has made him more 
widely known, perhaps, than almost any other 
civilian of his age. He was born in the city of 
New York, March 23d, 1823. Gen. Grant was 
born April 7th, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio. The candidates, one being 46 
and the other 45 years of age, are, we think, 
the youngest men who have ever been nomin- 
ated for these high offices. 

The Democratic Convention, to nominate 
candidates, will assemble on the 4th of July, 
after which we propose to publish the like- 
nesses of all the candidates and the platform of 
principles on which they respectively go before 





We have only to express the hope, that every 
voter from the “ Dominion” to the line of Mex- 
ico will inform himself as to what is his duty 
at the next Presidential election, and vote as a 
patriot and as a Christian. God speed the 
right! 
_ <P oo 
VOTERS IN AMERICA. 


Vorr.—Expression of wish, preference, or choice as 
to measures proposed ; electing officers; the passing of 
laws by one having an interest in the subject or ques- 
tion. A vote may be by the voice, by uplifted hand, or 
by ballot.— Webster. 

ImPaRTIAL—if not universal—suffrage must 
be the rule of a republic, and it should be uni- 
form in.all the States. In the following we 
observe differences which are not “ impartial,” 
and we propose that the subject be submitted 
to the people of the nation, and a uniform im- 
partial plan be adopted. At present each State 
now represented regulates the matter of voting 
as follows: 

Marne—Every male citizen. 

New HampsHirE—Every male inhabitant. 

VERMONT—Everty man. 

Massacuvusetts—Every male citizen. 

RuovE Istanp—Every male citizen. 

Connecticut, Inprana, ILLrNors, Missourt, 
Iowa, New JersEy, Onto, CALIFORNIA, ORE- 
Gon, Nevapa, West VirGrnia, AND CoLo- 
RADO—Every white male citizen. 

New Yorx—Every male citizen, but colored 
men required to own $250 taxable property. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Every white free man. 

Wisconsin—Every male person. 

Mrxnesota—Every male person. 

Kansas—Every white male adult. 

DELAWARE—Every free white male citizen. 

Maryr.Lanp—Every free white male citizen. 

TENNESSEE—Every free white man formerly, 
but now negroes also vote. 

In those States which were engaged in re- 
bellion, and which are governed by the recon- 
struction laws, negroes are allowed to vote and 
hold office. 

Personally, we would require the voter to 
be able to read and write, and to prove a good 
moral character. Neither aliens, criminals, 
drunkards, lunatics, imbeciles, or fools should 
ever vote. As to negroes, Indians, and Asiat- 
ics, we would require not less, in the way of 

qualification, than is required of native whites. 
But let us have impartial—though properly 
qualified—suffrage throughout the Union. 
_——2 eo 
DAILY LECTURES ON MAN. 


WE have now arranged to give daily leotures 
in New York on Phrenology, Physiology, and 
the training of the mind and the body for 


health, usefulness, and success. We have, 


fitted up a handsome lecture-room at 389 
Broadway, on the second floor of the building 


in which is located our collection of skulls, 


casts, busts, paintings, ete., where the lectures 
will be delivered. 

These lectures will: be plain and practical, 
intended to teach men how to“ read charac- 





the American people asking their suffrages, 





ter;” to show mothers how to train and man- 


age children; to advise young men how to 
sélect the right pursuits; to inform employers 
how to select servants, apprentices, clerks, and 
confidential agents; in a word, to “Put THE 
RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 

We are satisfied that the experience of a 
third of a century ought to make the sugges- 
tions in our lectures valuable to all but the 
useless class of society, and we do not see 
how even this class could listen to the analysis 
of the human mind, its powers and capabili- 
ties, the privileges and duties of life, without 
becoming incited to do something, and to be 
something worthy of humanity. 

These lectures will be given for the present 
every day, Sundays excepted, between 8 and 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. They will continue 
an hour, and the admission will be free. Should 
this proposition meet the favor of our citizens 
and strangers visiting the city, so that we shall 
have an audience each day, it will give us 
pleasure to minister to their instruction and 
profit. And it remains for the people to decide 
whether these lectures shall become a perma- 
nent institution. 

These popular lectures will not supersede or 
interfere with our semi-annual professional 
classes for teaching thoroughly those who wish 
to practice Phrenology as a profession and an 
art. 

As we have elsewhere announced, 4 class for 
ladies will be commenced on the first Monday 
in September, and the class for gentlemen on 
the first Monday in January next. 

The popular daily lectures are intended for 
non-professional people, who need and desire 
information suited to daily life, self-improve- 
ment, domestic culture, choice of occupation, 
etc.; and we have no doubt that time will 
prove the utility of this method of public in- 
struction. 

a oe 
SCIENOEB vs. RELIGION. 


ARE science and religion inimical? If not, 
why is it that many very religious persons op- 
pose the study of geology, phrenology, and 
other sciences ? 

Such questions imply a want of knowledge. 
Truth is a unit, and there can be no conflict 
between religious truth and scientific truth, 
The fact that religious bigots oppose the real 
or assumed claims of science proves nothing 
but the ignorance of one or both of the dispu- 
tants. The salvation of our souls is not de- 
pendent on the age of the world, its geological 
formation, nor on the dogmas of finite man. 
Our faculties were all given to us for use—af- 
fections, ambitions, sympathies, love of art, 
music, devotion, self-defense, and reason to en- 
lighten and guide all our feelings and emotions, 
He who ignores the study of science or the 
proper exercise of reason in educational spheres 
might as well ignore any other class of our du- 
ties or the exercise of our God-given powers. 
Any religionist who attempts to enslave the 
minds of men by denying their personal free- 
dom and accountability to God, or the free use 
of their intellects, is an enemy to his race. 
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The days of priestly infallibility and of per- 
secution on account of religious opinion are 
past, especially in this country. The race has 
outgrown that narrow pretension; man has 
discovered that it is right for him to exercise 
his faculties to the fullest possible extent, 
to learn all that it is possible for him to 
know, and that what God wisely determined 
he should not know, he never will or can 
know. But it is no part of the duty of 
finite man to set the limits. God created us 
with a spirit to investigate and learn all we can 
of his works. Earth, air, water, and the living 
creatures and plants thereof, all offer themselves 
for man’s examination and study. Nor is there 
any danger of our finding out any of His hid- 
den secrets. We are finite. He is infinite. 
Ignorance is the parent of superstition and 
slavery. Education is the parent of liberty 
and the bulwark of freedom. Ignorance and 
monarchy go together. Education and self- 
government go together. The hope, the only 
hope, of our democratic republic is in our free 
common schools and in religious freedom. 
Science and religion, when rightly interpreted, 
will not clash, but will harmonize, support, 
and aid each other. Let us therefore learn all 
we can of the sciences, and get all the genuine 
religion we can, that we may develop into the 
perfect being our Creator intended us to be- 
come. 

oe 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
OBITUARY. 
-——— O-— 

Henry, Lorp BroveramM, the eminent ex- 
Chancellor of England, who as a legislator, 
reformer, and author had attained a high posi- 
tion forty years ago, died on the 9th of May 
last, at his country residence near Cannes, 
France. He was born in Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 19th, 1778, and had therefore nearly com- 
pleted his ninetieth year. 

His unusual longevity was due to the natural 
vigor and endurance of his constitution. His 
portrait, small as it is, shows a powerfully 
marked motive temperament. He was, as it 
were, constituted of finely tempered steel, which 
possessed both the qualities of elasticity and 
toughness. He was active, lithe, sprightly, 
but at the same time intense, tenacious, untir- 
ing, and persistent. His industry as a scholar, 
a lawyer, a statesman, is unparalleled. The 
fibers of his brain seemed capable of sustain- 
ing any labor, any strain, which his disposition 
or intellectual pursuits could impose on them. 
He would sometimes work day and night with 
scarcely an interval of repose, and when he 
had attained the object of his labor, he appeared 
as fresh and vigorous as at the commencement 
of his undertaking. In fact, even in advanced 
life he was ever active. There is nothing 
striking in his countenance as regards peculiar 
genius in a department philosophical or artistic. 
His temperament and practical organization, 
his keen observing powers and superior ana- 
lytical talent, and his untiring activity formed 
the basis of his great executive abilities, 








PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM. 





Bencvolence is conspicuous in his top-head, 
and inspired those reformatory and philan- 
thropic measures which honor his memory. 
During his student career at the University of 
Edinburgh he exhibited marked scientific qual- 
ities, especially in the department of mathe- 
matics. Having chosen law as his profession, 
we find him as early as 1807 retained as counsel 
in suits of the highest importance. 

In 1808 he settled in London, where the 
eloquence and ability displayed in an import- 
ant commercial lawsuit attracted the attention 
of leading politicians, who succeeded in elect- 
ing him a member of the House of Commons. 
There he soon took a strong position by reason 
of his aggressive zeal, oratorical vehemence, 
and pungent sarcasm, One of his first steps 
was to introduce measures for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. In their labors for this end 
Wilberforce and Clarkson had no more strenu- 
ous supporter than the fiery young Whig from 
Scotland. His efforts were not wanting in 
behalf of other liberal and progressive meas- 
ures. The cause of Catholic emancipation, of 
reform in the government of India, and of the 
abolition of flogging in the army, received his 
powerful advocacy. Lord Brougham inter- 
ested himself in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and was mainly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the “model schools” for the 
instruction of the poorer classes. The event 
of his life which conduced most to his popu- 
larity in England was his famous defense of 
Queen Caroline, on her trial before the House 
of Lords in 1820 and 1821. His eloquence 
on this occasion has seldom been equaled. 
On the formation of Earl Grey’s ministry in 
1830 he was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
England. In this honorable sphere he con- 
tinued four years, commanding general admi- 
ration for his singular energy and promptitude 
in transacting the business of his onerous office. 
In 1839 he retired from public life to his villa 
in the south of France, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful pursuit of 
literature. Among his most important pub- 
lished works, in addition to the collection of 
his speeches, are a “ View of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia,” an annotated edition of Paley’s 


“ Natural Theology,” and “ Sketches of States. 
men” and of “Men -of Letters and. Science” 
in the time of George III. Several editions of 
his “ Political Philosophy” have been pub- 
lished, besides numerous minor works that are 
less known. See New PuyrstoaNomy. 
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POPULAR LECTURES IN NEW YORE 
AND VICINITY. 

In addition to our professional lectures to students, wo 
have given, during the past winter and spring, many 
popular lectures on Phrenology, as applied to temp ’ 
education, etc., in various parts of New York, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg, Harlem, and other places contiguous. 

In Brooklyn there was a course given at the Park 
Theater, when the honse was filled from pit to dome. 

Mr. Greeley and other eminent advocates of temperance 
were among the speakers. As we aim to bring Phrenology 

and Physiology to bear upon every question. the lecture we 
were invited to give was chiefly based on those subjects. 
Dr. Bennett, the now venerable reformer, informed us that 
a gentleman came to him after one of the lectures, desiring 
to sign the pledge, and though he then had the title of 
M.D. and LL.D. to his name, he heard an argument based 
on physiology which convinced him that it was his duty 
to pledge himself to use no more alcoholic spirits. He had 
before heard many temperance arguments, but when from 
a phrenological stand-point the subject was presented, he 
became convinced that it was his duty to lay aside the 
occasional glass and give his name and his influence to 














the temperance cause. 

Early in April we gave a brief course of lectures in the 
National Hall in Harlem; our chief attempt there was to 
show parents the proper method of training the dis- 
positions, guiding the passions, and cultivating the intel- 
lectual and moral powers of their children. Besides 
giving us a cordial reception and attentive hearing, many 
mothers brought their stubborn daughters and wayward 
sons to have us describe their characters and give them 
special instructions how to guide and regulate them: 
We have no doubt that the good effects of this brief course 
of lectures will be felt and long remembered in Harlem. 
We also gave a course of seven lectures in Union Hall, 
Brooklyn, E. D. The subjects of this course were— 

First—How to read character scientifically, including 
the principles and proofs of Phrenology and the Tem- 
peraments. 

Second—How to rise in the world, or Phrenology applied 
to the choice of pursuits. 

Third—Physiognomy ; the signs of character as indi- 
cated by form, feature, gesture, walk, laughter, eyes, nose, 
month, chin, neck, etc. 

Fourth—The moral sentiments; and how to awaken, 
guide, and cultivate them, especially in the young. 

Fifth—How to train up 4 child; the passions, how to 
understand and guide them; high-tempered boys, timid 
children, and how to treat them. 

Sixzth—Vanity, pride, ambition, appetite, juvenile 
thieves and liars, how to reform them ; self-culture, etc. 

Seventh —Intellectual culture; the practical and the 
theoretical ; memory, and how to improve it; the natural 
language of the faculties, every feeling and sentiment 
having its gesture, attitude, and indication unconsciously 
evinced by the person. 

We receive also invitations to lecture for societies, for 
teachers’ conventions, and other occasions, which we 
accept when our professional duties will permit. Some- 


times we go 150 miles to give a single lecture by invita- 
tion. If our duties at home would permit these excursions, 
we could them v nen the lecturing 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 
IN PRACTICAL PHRENCLOGY. 


THERE are thousands who desire to know 
more of themselves than they do, and to learn 
how to read the characters of their fellow-men 
correctly. Some wish to follow Phrenology 
as a profession ; to devote themselves to teach- 
ing it as a science, and to practicing it as an 
art. Others, connected with schools, with 
medicine, with the ministry, or with business, 
feeling that they are not able to understand man- 
kind readily, that they are constantly making 
mistakes in their estimation and treatment of 
others, are now seeking the aid which Phrenol- 
ogy affords. They have also a strong desire to 
find out how much there is in Phrenology that 
will aid them in forming conclusions respecting 
themselves, and in guiding their judgment and 
conduct toward others. That some people 
read mind and character better than others, 
they are aware; that it is important that they 
should be able to read character better than 
they now can, they are also aware; hence their 
desire to examine the phrenological methods. 

In order to meet this growing public want, 
we instruct classes every year in those facts and 
principles which thirty years of careful study 
and practice enable us to teach. By public 
lectures and publications we can do much, but 
we can not reach the whole community. We 
are attempting every year to instruct persons 
who shall be able to go out into the great har- 
vest-field and instruct the public. There is, 
to-day, a great demand for good lecturers and 
examiners throughout Europe and America. 
Some have attempted to supply this demand, 
and feeling conscious of a lack of scientific in- 
formation, and of that amount of practical ex- 
perience necessary to success, they have be- 
come discouraged and left the field. Such per- 
sons come to us for additional information and 
training in this field of their love and ambition, 
and it gives us pleasure to state that not a few 
of those who have gone out from us are now 
doing a good and profitable work; and we re- 
ceive letters almost daily from our former stu- 
dents thanking us for the benefits which our 
instruction afforded them, and for the better 
success which they are now enabled to secure 
in the promulgation of the science. In order 
to guard the public against being imposed upon 
by persons who profess to have received in- 
struction from us, and have not, we give to 
each graduate who takes our course of instrut- 
tion a certificate or diploma verifying the fact 
that he has received the necessary instruction, 
and that he goes forth with our approval and 
indorsement. While this serves the lecturer 
as an introduction, it assures the public that he 
is worthy of patronage as a phrenologist. 

There is no other subject, perhaps, which 
more readily awdkens public attention than 
that science which reveals human character 
and teaches men what they are best adapted to 
follow, and points out to them the pathway to 
success and happiness, and at the same time 
indicates wherein they are liable to go astray, 
and what faculties they can use to the best 
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advantage. No brighter field is open to enter- 
prising and intélligent men and women than 
that of practical Phrenology. 

We propose to open a summer class for 
ladies, the first Monday in September next. 
Woman, besides making the best teacher and 
the best nurse, may, for aught we can see, be- 
come an equally good phrenologist ; and as the 
avenues opened to woman for usefulness and 
remuneration in honorable employment are 
not very numerous, we think she will hail this 
opportunity with delight, greatly to her own 
advantage and to the public weal. Ladies 
wishing to become members of this class will 
write us, asking for a circular entitled “ Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenology, 
For Ladies.” 

On the first Monday in January next our 
annual class for gentlemen will be opened, and 
those wishing to become members will do well 
to address us at once, asking for a circular rela- 
tive to the class of 1869, in which they will 
find a synopsis of the course of instruction, the 
books necessary to be read, together with 
terms and other matters of interest. 

In order that proper preparations may be 
made for those who are to become members of 
either class, we desire to learn at as early a 
day as possible what number of students to 
provide for. Please address, “For Insrruc- 
TION,” Office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

te 


“DON’T LEAVE THE FARM.” 


[Tus is the burden of the following neat 
verses, which are dedicated to those restless 
youths who look to the exciting theater of 
city life for fame and fortune, when the chances 
for health, wealth, and happiness are far greater 
in peaceful agricultural pursuits. The advice 
is as sound as it is pleasantly administered. ] 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low: 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins; 

When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins ! 

You talk of the mines of Australia— 
They've wealth in gold without doubt ; 

But ab! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out: 

The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are first high and then low; 

Better risk the old farm a while longer— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 

The great busy West has-inducements, 
And so has the busiest mart, 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys— 
Don't be in a hurry to start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or 80; 

Ah! think of the frands and deceptions— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! , 

The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day ; 

You're free as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of all you survey. 

Better stay on the farm a while longer ; 
Though profit comes in rather slow, 

Remember you've nothing to risk, boys— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 





MOHAMMED. 


“We follow the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who 
was no idolater."— 7he Koran. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


Ir has been the habit of Christian writers to 
stigmatize Mohammed as “the great false 
prophet” and as an anti-Christ; but in this age 
of liberal views, even sound believers in the 
divine mission of the Christ from chosen 
Isaac’s seed can afford to do justice to the great 
prophet who sprang from the loins of his 
brother Ishmael. Heterodox philosophers, on 
their side, will class the whole race of prophets 
and apostles together, and view them simply as 
marvelous psychological and sociological prob- 
lems. They will treat the genuine of this peculiar 
orderasrare types of beings whose visionary and 
inspirative natures saw empires in their own 
fervid minds. Out of such as these new civiliza- 
tions and empires have grown; and it has ever 
been found in the course of nations that when the 
old empires have been rapidly passing through 
their states of decay, and the world needed a 
new impulse, then human giants have risen 
with their peculiar dispensations. 

In Mohammed and his mission there is a 
genuine assumption of the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant claimed by a descendant of the eldest 
son of the “ Father of the Faithful ;” and unless 
we give due weight to this fact, and its work- 
ings in the mind of this great representative of 
the line of Abraham’s first-born, we shall 
make discordant that which is in itself grandly 
harmonious. “In thee, and in thy seed, shall 
all the kindreds of the earth be blessed,” was 
the covenant made to the “Father of the 
Faithful;’ and Mohammed claimed his por- 
tion thereof. Yet did the Arabian prophet 
magnanimously give unto the seed of Isaac the 
principal succession in the sacred prophetic 
line, affirming that, though it was latent in the 
race of Ishmael, the gift of prophecy, with the 
holy apostleship, was not vouchsafed to any of 
his seed until he (Mohammed), the last of the 
Prophets, came, while from Isaac had sprung 
a long succession of prophets to carry on the 
Abrahamic dispensations. 

“ We follow,” says the Koran, “ the religion 
of Abraham the orthodox, who was no idolater. 
We believe in God’ and that which has been 
sent down to us, and that which was sent down 
to Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was de- 
livered unto the prophets from the Lord. We 
make no distinction between any of them, and 
to God we are resigned.” 

Mohammed was born in Mecca, the sacred 
city of Arabia, in 569 of the Christian era, and 
he came of the illustrious tribe of Koreish, of 
which there were two branches descended 
from two brothers. His ancestor Haschem, 
through his commercial enterprise, made Mecca 
a great commercial mart, notwithstanding the 
city was located in a barren and stony country; 
and the tribe of Koreish became powerful and 
wealthy. Haschem ‘was looked upon ‘as a 
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public benefactor, and he became guardian of 
the Caaba, the great shrine of Arabia, and this 
guardianship gave to him the control of the 
sacred city. His son Abd al Motalleb succeeded 
him; and having by his patriotism delivered 
the holy city from an invading army sent by 
the Christian princes of Abyssinia, the guardi- 
anship of the Caaba was confirmed unto his 
family. Abd al Motalleb was blessed with 
sons and daughters, of whom Abdallah was 
the youngest and best beloved. This beloved 
son married Amina, a maiden of his own kin, 
and by her came into the world the illustrious 
subject of this article, their only child. 


| 





Mos- | 


lem traditions abound with the wonders that | 
transpired at his birth, among which we read | 


that, at the moment of his coming into the 
world, he raised his eyes to heaven, exclaiming, 
“God is great! There is no God but God, and 
Iam his prophet.” When he was scarce two 
months old his father died, leaving him no 
other inheritance than five camels, a few sheep, 
and a female slave. The grief of the young 
mother at the loss of her beloved robbed her 
child of nature’s nourishment ; but among the 
peasant women who came to Mecca to offer 
themselves as foster-mothers for the children 
of the wealthy was the wife of a Saadite shep- 
herd, who out of compassion took the helpless 
infant to her home in one of the pastoral valleys 
of the mountains. 


When at the age of four years, so says 
Moslem tradition, while playing in the fields 


with a foster-brother, two angels in shining 


apparel appeared, and laying Mohammed on 


the ground, the angel Gabriel took out his | 


heart and cleansed it, and having filled it with | 


prophetic gifts, replaced it; “and then from his 
countenance began to emanate a mysterious 
light peculiar to the sacred line of prophets 
from Adam, but which now for the first time 
shone upon a descendant of Ishmael.” The 
angel Gabriel also stamped between the child’s 
shoulders the seal of prophecy, “ which con- 


tinued throughout life as the symbol and cre- | 
dential of his divine mission, “ though,” says | 


Washington Irving, “ unbelievers saw nothing 


egg.” 
she and her husband became alarmed lest these 
angels were evil spirits, and she carried the 
youthful prophet back to Mecca, and delivered 
him to his mother. 

Stripped of their fabulous dress, these tradi- 
tions indicate that very early in youth rare 
qualities began to manifest themselves in Mo- 
hammed. It is a marked characteristic of 
those endowments which we call genius to 
show their signs in a wonderful degree and 
precocity in extraordinary children. Hence, 
when we find it in the musical composer, we 
have a Mozart astonishing the courts of Europe 
at seven years of age, by performing at sight 
the most difficult compositions of Handel and 
Bach, and already himself a celebrated com- 
poser. 

The mother of Mohammed died when he 
was six years of age, and left him to the 


guardianship of his illustrious grandfather, 
who, at his death, two years later, committed 
him to the special care of his eldest son, Abu 
Taleb. Nothing further of importance occurred 
in his eventful life until he reached the age of 
twelve, when a circumstance came which 
greatly tended to mold his peculiar character 
and prepare him for his subsequent career. 
His ancestor Haschem had first started those 
merchant caravans by which Mecca had been 
made a city of commerce. In the ardent 
mind of young Mohammed these caravan en- 
terprises were glorified with romance and 
marvelous incidents. At the age of twelve, 
with his daring imagination wrought up to 
the highest pitch, he clung to Abu Taleb, who 
Was preparing to mount his camel to start with 
his caravan, and implored his indulgent kins- 
man to be permitted to go with him to Syria. 
“For who, O my uncle, will take care of me 
when thou art gone?” plead the boy. Abu 
Taleb granted the prayer of his nephew, and 
the caravan started on its route, to return in 
due time loaded with its merchandise, and the 
mind of the future prophet more abundantly 
laden with the superstitions of the desert, a 
knowledge of the sacred Hebrew writings and 
of the mission of Christ. 

“ After skirting the ancient domains of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites,” writes Wash- 
ington Irving, “‘ the caravan arrived at Bostra, 
on the confines of Syria, in the country of the 
tribe of Manasseh, beyond the Jordan, which 
was once a city of the Levites, but was now 
inhabited by Nestorian Christians. Here they 
camped near a convent of Nestorian monks.” 

At this convent Abu Taleb and his nephew 
were entertained with great hospitality; and 
one of the monks, surprised at the precocious 
intellect of young Mohammed, and his aston- 
ishing capacity for a religious mission, held 
frequent conversations with him upon the 


| sacred Scriptures. The subjects which en- 
| grossed the ardent mind of the future prophet 


were those relating to his forefather Abraham, 
Moses, and the new dispensation opened in the 


| ministry of Christ. One has only to read the 
in it buta large mole the size of a pigeon’s | 


When the vision was told to his nurse, | 





Koran to trace the early inception of the germs 
of Islamism, and how muck in youth the 
daring and capacious mind of Mohammed be- 
came pregnant with the ideas of new dispensa- 
tions in an Abrahamic succession. In that 
Nestorian convent, in an ancient city of the 
Levites, Ishmael’s prophet was born for the 
mission, and from that hour the new dispensa- 
tion was nascent in Mohammed’s soul. Mos- 
lem writers say that the origin of the interest 
taken by the monk Sergius in the young 
Arabian was in consequence of his having ac- 
cidentally discovered the seal of prophecy 
which the angel Gabriel had stamped between 
his shoulders; but impartial writers attribute 
this interest to the desire of a zealous monk to 
proselyte an extraordinary youth whose quality 
of mind and earnestness would well fit him in 
after-years to become a great apostle of Chris- 
tianity to #he Arabian nations. 

Mohammed returned with his uncle to Mec- 





~ 


ca, the seeds of a great religious mission deeply 
planted in his mind. The son of Ishmael had 
been to the land in which Abraham sojourned 
when he departed out of Chaldea and out of 
the house of his idolatrous father, leaving his 
denunciation against idolatry, and carrying 
with him a knowledge of the true religion. 
When he reached the age of twenty-five, an- 
other important circumstance occurred, which 
gave him wealth and influence and helped to 
determine his course. There lived in Mecca a 
lady of the Koreish tribe. Twice had she 
been married; her last husband, a wealthy 
merchant, had recently died. The extensive 
business of the fair widow required an efficient 
manager, and her nephew recommended young 
Mohammed to her as a fit person to be her 
factor. Cadijah, the name of the lady, was so 
eager to secure his services that she offered 
him double wages to conduct her caravan to 
Syria. As he is extolled for his manly beauty 
and engaging manners, it is thought that the 
fair widow’s heart was her counselor. Mo- 
hammed, by the advice of Abu Taleb, accepted 
her offer, and so well pleased was his patroness 
en his return that she gave him double the 
stipulated wages. Similar expeditions brought 
to him like results, and finally the lady, 
threugh a trusty maid-servant, proposed mar- 


riage to her business agent, with successful | 


result. At his marriage Mohammed caused a 
camel to be killed before his door to feast the 
poor, and Heléma his nurse was summoned, 


to whom her grateful foster-son presented a | 


flock of forty sheep. 


Mohammed now ranked among the most | 


wealthy of the city, and his excellent conduct 


obtained for him the name of Al Amin, or the | 
For several years he continued in | 
the sphere of commerce, but his heart was not | 
in his vocation, and his enterprises were not | 
as successful as before. It is supposed that in | 
his subsequent journeys into Syria after theage | 
of twenty-five, Mohammed renewed his inter- | 
course with those versed in the sacred writings | 


Faithful. 


and the history and religion of the Jews and 


Christians. 


acter. 


vative in his tendencies. First he was a Jew, 
and then he advanced to the Christian, and 
perhaps more fully than his pupil, he had al- 


ready conceived the necessity of a new dispen- | 


sation, for the Christian churches generally at 
that period had fallen much from their primi- 
tive apostolic state, as the old Eastern empires 
had into the grossest idolatry. In the Koran, 
which so emphatically indorses the divine 
missions of Moses and Jesus, the apostasy of 
both the Jews and Christians is repeatedly 
marked. It is more than probable that much 
of Waraka’s mature views and speculations 
became absorbed by the inspirative and force- 
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Waraka, a cousin of Mohammed's | 
wife, was instrumental in developing his latent | 
energy and starting him in his great career. | 
This Waraka himself was a remarkable char- | 
He was a learned man, of a bold, | 
speculative mind, who had cast off the idola- | 
trous religion of the East and held Arian | 
opinions. He was also progressive and inno- | 
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ful Mohammed. The learned cousin of Ca- 
dijah was, moreover, the man who first trans- 
lated parts of the Old and New Testaments 
into Arabic, and to him Mohammed is sup- 
posed to have been chiefly indebted for his 
extensive knowledge both of the Scriptures 
and the traditions of the Mishnu and the Tal- 
mud. 

His mind stored with all the materials for 
his work, Mohammed retired from the world 
to a cavern on Mount Hara, and in solitude 
prepared himself for Allah’s service with fasting 
and prayer. His whole nature was now in 
painful travail with his great purpose, and it 
so wrought upon the healthful condition of his 
body, and perhaps sound state of his mind, 
that he became subject to dreams, ecstasies, 
and trances. For six months successively he 
is said to have received a series of dreams and 
visions. We are told that he would often lose 
all consciousness of surrounding objects, and 
lie upon the ground as if insensible; and when 
his anxious wife, whose ministering presence 
was with him in the cave of Mount Hara, en- 
treated to know the cause of his paroxysms, he 
evaded her inquiries or answered mysteriously. 
Moslems consider these ecstasies to have been 
the workings of the spirit of prophecy, and the 
revelations of the Most High dawning vaguely 
upon him. 


At length (in the fortieth year of his age) 
came the annunciation of his apostleship by 
the personal administration of the angel Ga- 
briel. The following is the substance of 
Washington Irving’s account of this circum- 
stance: “He was passing, as was his wont, 
the holy month in the cavern of Mount Hara, 
fasting and praying. It was the night called 
Al Kader, or the Divine Decree, a night in 
which, according to the Koran, angels descend 
to the earth, and Gabriel brings down the de- 
crees of God. As Mohammed in the silent 
watches of the night lay wrapped in his 
mantle, he heard a voice calling him ; uncover- 
ing his head, a flood of light broke upon him 
of such an intolerable splendor that he swooned 
away. On regaining his senses, he beheld an 
angel in human form, which, approaching from 
a distance, displayed a silken cloth covered 
with written characters. ‘Read’ said the 
angel. ‘I know not how to read.’ ‘Read!’ 
repeated the angel, ‘in the name of the Lord 
who has created all things, who created man 
from a clot of blood. Read, in the name of 
the Most High, who taught men the use of the 
pen, who sheds on his soul the ray of know- 
ledge, and teaches him what before he knew 
not.” Upon this Mohammed instantly felt his 
understanding illumined with celestial light, 
and read what was written upon the cloth, 
which contained the decrees of God as after- 
ward promulgated in the Koran. When he 
had finished the perusal, the heavenly mes- 
senger announced, ‘Oh, Mohammed, of a verity 
thou art the prophet of God, and I am his 
angel Gabriel.’ Mohammed came trembling 
and agitated to Cadijah in the morning, not 
knowing whether what he had seen was indeed 





true, a mere vision, or a delusion of his senses, 
or the apparition of an evil spirit. His wife 
said: ‘ Joyful tidings dost thou bring! By 
Him in whose hand is the soul of Cadijah, I 
will henceforth regard thee as the prophet of 
our nation. Rejoice, added she, seeing him 
cast down, ‘ Allah will not suffer thee to fall 
tc shame. Hast not thou been loving to thy 
kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbors, charitable to 
the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful to 
thy word, and ever a defender of the truth. 
She hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to her cousin Waraka. ‘By Him in whose 
hand is the soul of Waraka, thou speakest 
true, oh, Cadijah. The angel who has appeared 
to thy husband is the same who, in the days of 
old, was sent to Moses the son of Amram. 
His annunciation is true. Thy husband is a 
prophet.’” 

Thus it will be seen that his fond wife and 
her learned cousin were the first to rejoice and 
proclaim Mohammed the Prophet of their 
nation. 


For a time Mohammed confided his revela- 
tions to his own household, but at length the 
rumor got abroad that he pretended to be a 
prophet. This stirred up, at the very opening 
of his career, hostility from every side. His 
immediate kinsmen, of the line of Haschem, 
were powerful, prosperous, and identified with 
idolatry. They therefore considered their 
family disgraced in the person of Mohammed, 
and that he was placing them in humiliation 
at the feet of the rival branch of their tribe; 
while the rival line of Abd Schems took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and raised the cry 
of heresy and impiety, to depose the line of 
Haschem from the guardianship of the sacred 
shrine of Arabia and the governorship ef Mec- 
ca. Thus the matter became an issue of rival 
family interests, as well as one of a radical 
conflict between idolatry and the mission of 
this earnest image-smasher. 

During the first three years of his prophetic 
career the number of Mohammed’s converts 
did not exceed forty, and most of these were 
young persons, strangers, and slaves; and so 
thoroughly was the new sect outlawed, that its 
meetings were held in secret, either at the 
house of one of the disciples or in a cave near 
Mecca. Their meetings at length were dis- 
covered, a mob broke into the cavern, and a 
scuffle ensued, in which one of the assailants 
was wounded in the head by Saad, an armorer, 
who thenceforth became renowned as the first 
of the disciples who shed blood in the cause of 
Islam. 

Mohammed afterward had a second vision, in 
which the angel Gabriel commanded him to arise 
and preach and magnify the Lord. Accordingly, 
in the fourth year of his religious or fanatical 
activity, he summoned the line of Haschem to 
meet him on the hill of Safa, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, that he might unfold to them matters 
of importance concerning their welfare. They 
assembled, and with them came his uncle Abu 
Lahab, a man of a proud spirit, who held his 
nephew in reproach for bringing disgrace upon 





his family. As soon as Mohammed commenced 
to make known to them his revelations, Abu 
Lahab started up in a great rage, reviling him 
for calling them on so idle an errand. Catch- 
ing up a stone, he would have cast it at his 
nephew, but the Prophet turned upon him a 
withering glance, cursed the hand raised 
against him, and predicted his doom to the fire 
of Jehennam, with the assurance that his 
scofling wife should bear the bundle of thorns 
with which the fire would be kindled. This 
woman was the sister of Abu Sofian, the great 
rival of the line of Haschem, and though the 
son of Abu Lahab had doubly united him to 
his nephew by a marriage with Mohammed’s 
youngest daughter, Abu Lahab betrayed his 
family, and united with its rival. Enraged 
by the curse pronounced upon them, they im- 
mediately compelled their son to divorce his 
wife, who came weeping to her father; but she 
was soon consoled, by becoming the wife of 
her father’s zealous disciple Othman, who in 
the number of Mohammed’s successors ranks 
as the third Caliph in the rise of the vast Mo- 
hammedan empire. 


Not discouraged, the Prophet called a second 
meeting of the Haschemites, and at this time 
announced in full the revelations which he had 
received, and the divine command to impart 
them to the chosen line of Haschem. “Oh, 
children of Abd al Montalleb,” cried the 
Prophet, “to you of all men has Allah youch- 
safed these most precious gifts. In His name 
I offer you the blessings of this world, and 
endless joys hereafter, Who among you will 
share the burden of my offer? Who will be 
my brother, my lieutenant, my vizier?” Fora 
space of time the assembled Haschemites were 
silent, some wondering, others smiling in de- 
rision, until the youthful Ali, starting up with 
enthusiasm, offered himself to his great cousin, 
who caught, the generous youth in his arms, 
and pressing him to his bosom, cried out to the 
assembly, “ Behold my brother, my vizier, my 
vicegerent! Let all listen to his words and 
obey him.” The outburst of the stripling Ali 
was received with a shout of derision, and the 
Haschemites scoffingly told Abu Taleb that he 
must now pay obedience to his son; but not- 
withstanding their scorn, the youthful Ali 
afterward became one of the mightiest of men, 
and fourth Caliph of the Mohammedan empire. 

Mohammed now began to preach in public. 
The hills of Safa and Kubeis were his chosen 
audience chambers, from which he thundered 
against the reign of idolatry. These places 
were well chosen, for they were sanctified in 
the minds of the children of Abraham’s first- 
born, by traditions of Ishmael and his mother 
Hagar; and from these holy hills he sent forth 
a mighty proclamation that God had sent him 
to restore “the religion of Abraham.” The 
Koreishites, enraged by his denunciation of 
their idolatry and the stiffneckedness of them- 
selves and their fathers in “ the days of igno- 
rance”’—as the period prior to the Islam era is 
denominated—and, moreover, much alarmed 
by the spread of the new faith, urged Abu 
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Taleb to silence his nephew, and at length 
threatened to exterminate Mohammed and his 
disciples. Abu Taleb hastened to entreat his 
nephew to forego his work. “Oh, my uncle,” 
exclaimed this grand fanatic or prophet, 
“though they should array the sun against me 
on my right hand and the moon on my left, 
yet until God shall command me, or shall take 
me hence, would I not depart from my pur- 
pose.” Mohammed was retiring from the 
presence of his uncle with a dejected counte- 
nance, when Abu Taleb, struck with admira- 
tion, called him back, and declared that, preach 
what he might, he would never abandon him 
to his enemies; and Abu Taleb, as the repre- 
sentative of his line, forthwith bound the 
descendants of Haschem and Abd al Montalleb 
to aid him in protecting Mohammed against 
the rest of the tribe of Koreish. They con- 
sidered the new religion of their kinsman a 
dangerous heresy, but the strong family instinct 
of the Arabs prevailed, and the descendants— 
excepting his uncle Abu Lahab—of Haschem 
and Abd al Montdlleb consented to protect 
him. ~ 

About this time Mohammed was assailed 
and nearly strangled in the Caaba, but he was 
rescued by Abu Beker. He therefore deemed 
it wisdom to counsel those of his disciples who 
were not protected by powerful friends to fly 
from Mecca, for their lives were now in 
danger. He advised such to take refuge 
among the Nestorian Christians, and Othman 
Tbu Affan led a little band of the persecuted 
out of Mecca. The refugees were kindly re- 
ceived by the Nestorians, and others soon fol- 
lowed them. ‘Meantime the Koreishites, find- 
ing Mohammed persistent in his work and 
daily making converts, passed a law of banish- 
ment against all who should embrace his faith, 
while he himself was forced to take refuge in 
the house of one of his disciples. Here he re- 
mained for a month. But his fame had spread 
abroad, and men from all parts of Arabia 
sought him in his retreat. 


His powerful enemy Abu Jahl sought him 
and insulted and outraged him by personal 
violence. This was, however, avenged, and 
the circumstance was the indirect cause of 
bringing into the faith of Islam two of its 
mightiest champions. This outrage was told 
to his uncle Hamza, as he was returning from 
hunting, whereupon, in great ire, he marched 
with his bow unstrung into an assembly of 
Koreishites, where he found Abu Jahl boast- 
ing of his exploit; and Hamza smote him with 
a blow, wounding him in his head. The 
friends of the smitten man were in their turn 
about to avenge him, but Abu Jahl, fearing the 
warlike Hamza, himself pacified them, and 
apologized for his conduct, urging as his ex- 
cuse the apostasy of his nephew. “ Well,” re- 
torted Hamza, fiercely, “I also do not believe 
in your gods of stone; can you compel me?” 
Forthwith he declared himself a believer in 
his nephew's mission, and took the oath of 
allegiance. Yet more important a convert 
eyen than the warlike Hamza was Abu 





Jahl’s own nephew Omar, whose very walk- 
ing-stick, it is said, struck more terror into be- 
holders than any other man’s sword. Omar, 
instigated by his uncle to avenge the blow 
dealt him by Hamza, promised to penetrate to 
the retreat of the Prophet and strike a poniard 
to his heart. He was on the way to execute 
his purpose, when he met a Koreishite friend, 
to whom he imparted hisdesign. “Before you 
slay Mohammed, and draw upon yourself the 
vengeance of his relatives, see that your own 
are free from heresy,” cautioned his friend, 
who had himself secretly embraced the faith. 
“ Are any of mine guilty of backsliding ?” de- 
manded Omar. “Even so,” was the reply. 
“Thy sister and her husband Seid.” Omar, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and beside 
himself with wrath, hastened to his sister’s 
house, and surprised her and her husband 
reading the Koran. In his rage he struck 
Seid to the earth, and would have plunged his 
sword into his heart, but the wife interposed, 
and received a fierce blow in her face, which 
bathed it inblood. “Enemy of Allah,” sobbed 
his sister, “dost thou strike me thus for be- 
lieving in the only true God? In spite of thee 
and thy violence, I will persevere in the true 
faith. Yes, there is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. And now, Omar, 
finish thy work.” But Omar, struck by his 
sister’s spirit, relented, and took his foot from 
her husband’s breast. “Show me the writing,” 
he said; but his sister refused to let him touch 
the sacred scroll until he had washed his 
hands. He opened the 20th chapter of the 
Koran, and read: “In the name of the most 
merciful God! We have not sent down the 
Koran to inflict misery on mankind, but as a 
monitor, to teach him to believe in the true 
God, the creator of the earth and the lofty 
heavens. 


“The All-Merciful is enthroned on high; to 
Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens 
above and in the regions under the earth. 

“Dost thou utter thy prayers with a loud 
voice? Know that there is no need. God 
knoweth the secrets of thy heart; yea, and 
that which is most hidden. 

“ Verily I am God; and there is none besides 
Me. Serve Me; serve none other. Offer up 
thy prayers to none but Me.” 

Omar, greatly moved by the new revelations, 
continued to read, and before he left his sister’s 
house, this fierce man of war was a penitent 
and firm believer in the Prophet, to whose re- 
treat he hastened, and knocking, humbly 
craved admittance. “Come in, son of Khat- 
tab,” answered the Prophet. “ What bringest 
thee hither?” “I come to enroll my name 
among the believers of God and His prophet,” 
revyerently replied the new convert. 

No half-hearted manifestation of faith satis- 
fied this proselyte. He desired to make his 
conversion most public, and prevailed on Mo- 
hammed to accompany him to the Caaba to 
perform openly the rites of Islamism. A pro- 
cession of the faithful forthwith paraded the 
streets of Mecca, Hamza walking on the right 





hand and Omar on the left hand of the Prophet, 
to protect him from violence; and though the 
Koreishites viewed this demonstration with 
astonishment and dismay, none dared to inter- 
rupt it, for Hamza and Omar glared upon their 
enemies “ like two lions that had been robbed 
of their young.” ‘Next day, also, the fierce 
nephew of Abu Jahl went up to the holy 
shrine to pray, in defiance of the Koreishites, 
who, though they dared not to interfere in his 
worship, fell upon another of the disciples who 
also went up to worship. Wrathful at this, 
Omar immediately sought his powerful uncle. 
“T renounce,” said he, “thy protection. I will 
not be better off than my fellow-believers.” 
This terrible military apostle of the Arabian 
prophet became the second successor of Mo- 
hammed, and under him the conquests of 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia were added to that of 
all Arabia. 

In the seventh year of Mohammed’s mission 
a schism was produced in the Koreish tribe, 
and the rival branch entered into a solemn 
league against the Haschemites and the family 
of Al Montalleb, engaging themselves to con- 
tract no marriages and to have no commerce 
with them until they gave up the person of 
Mohammed, who had taken refuge in Abu 
Taleb’s castle in Mount Safa. The families 
continued at variance for three years, when 
Mohammed told his uncle that God had mani- 
fested to him His displeasure of the league, by 
sending a worm to eat out every word of the 
instrument except the name of God. Abu 
Taleb went immediately to the Koreish, and 
offered, if it proved false, to give up his nephew, 
but exacted in turn that if it proved true the 
league should be declared void, To their great 
astonishment, they found it even as the Prophet 
had said, and he was allowed to return to 
Mecca. 

In the same year Mohammed sustained a 
great loss in the death of his uncle Abu Taleb, 
and three days afterward in that of his wife 
Cadijah, This year is called the Year of Mourn- 
ing. Left now without the protection of his 
uncle, in the midst of his merciless enemies, 
headed by Abu Sofian, into whose hands at 
the death of Abu Taleb had passed the guardi- 
anship of the sacred city, the Prophet, never- 
theless lost nothing of that grand fanaticism 
that ever sustained him in his darkest hours. 
In the twelfth year of his prophetship he pub- 
lished the revelation of his famous night 
journey to the seven heavens. At first, it was 
too much even for the credulity of his disciples, 
and some of them left him; but Abu Beker 
timely vouched for the Prophet’s veracity ; and 
his prompt testimony to the truth of the night 
vision turned again the wavering faith, and 
raised the credit of Mohammed as the favorite 
Apostle of God to a towering pinnacle. It is 
thought that this hit of the Prophet was a bold 
stroke of policy. Says Mr. Sale, in his pre- 
liminary Seochine to his translation of the 
Koran, “I am apt to think this fiction, not- 
withstanding its extra was one of the 
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MISS ELIZA A. PITTSINGER, 


THE CALIFORNIA POETESS. 


In the great West we from time to 
time meet with authors, poets, orators, 
teachers, who have impressed themselves 
upon the Western mind, because in senti- 
ment, thought, and expression they adapt 
themselves to the tone of thought and 
feeling current there. The portraits, bi- 
ographies, or effusions of true Western 
poets, representing different States, have 
appeared in our Journat from time to 
time, and now California presents one to 
us as worthy.of consideration. 

This lady has two marked mental pe- 
culiarities: one is activity; the other in- 
tensity, originating in a nervous, wiry, 
physical condition. She can walk or 
work with a kind of elasticity and spring 
that is very effective, and at the” same 
time easy. She is sensitive, susceptible, 
and enduring, yet likely to wear herself 
out. She has abundant breathing power, 
muscular power, and mental power, but 
hardly enough digestive power to furnish 
the requisite support for brain and body. 
We would suggest that a hygienic mode 
of life should be her first study; that is 
to say, her exercise, her sleep, as well as 
her diet, should be in harmony with hy- 
gienic law. There has come to be a 
technical meaning to the word “ Hygi- 
enic,” and some people think it means to 
refrain from meat, butter, tea, and coffee, 
and to live on a very spare vegetable 
diet; but we do not mean all this when 
we say Hygienic. In this climate a 
piece of nice beef is not a bad article of 
food; but the oily matter, the pastry, 
the condiments, the stimulants, these we 
would repudiate. 


Miss Pittsinger has a strong emotional 
nature ; the middle portion of her head 
is large and wide between the ears, indi- 
cating that the force elements are strong, 
giving vigor, earnestness, and thorough- 
ness. She has courage, fortitude, posi- 
tiveness, and power; is not easily dis- 
couraged, not easily repelled. She is 
qualified to elbow her way through diffi- 
culties, and make herself master of the 
situation. 

She is strongly social, and believes in 
friends, society ; in affection and love ; 
and as a wife would be very devoted to 
one who was adapted to her. 


She has a strong love of life, and the 
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word immortality receives as much of a 
heart-gush as anything she can speak; 
the thought that we are to live forever 
—as long as God himself exists, is a 


-great thought to her. 


She is ambitious; very fond of the good 
opinion of her friends. She is, perhaps, 
too sensitive to the censure and disap- 
proval of others. When assailed direct- 
ly, and when it is proper to respond and 
defend herself, she can meet the attack 
very well; but a leer, a laugh, a shrug of 
the shoulders, or a shake of the head 
cuts her keenly. 

She is cautious, always on the watch 
for danger and difficulty; is not easily 
circumvented by treachery and policy; 
generally has an eye and an ear open to 
all such things; and when people are 
playing a double game, fair to the face, 
but with a sinister purpose, she generally 
appreciates the deception, and withdraws 
from the influence and power of such 
persons. 

She has Constructiveness, which makes 
her ingenious; large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, which give her a sense of the poetical, 
the beautiful, and the sublime in art and 
nature. Her integrity is more strongly 
marked than her Hope; she inclines to 
live an upright, just life, but not having 
large Hope, does not expect favorable 
results unless she can help to work out 
these results herself. 

She sympathizes deeply with those who 
suffer, and has reverence for things sa- 
cred. Her intellect is sharp, clear, and 
practical; she picks up knowledge by 
the wayside, everywhere; her observa- 
tion is quick, clear, and accurate. Her 








Language is sufficient to qualify her for 
talking, teaching, writing, and explain- 
ing; she would do well in any literary 
pursuit that demands a quick, clear, an- 
alytical mind. 

Though she has taste and refinement 
of feeling, she is more known for strength 
than for smoothness, for earnestness than 
for Secretiveness, and impresses people 
and wins their approval more by the 
earnestness and strength of her state- 
ments than by their plausibility and mel- 
low persuasiveness. Having inherited 
her father’s temperament, and much of 
his disposition, she inclines to take a 
higher rank in life than if she resembled 
her mother, even though they were equal. 
She is brave to meet and master difficul- 
ties and oppositions; has a feeling of 
self-trust that does not wince at trouble 
and give up at discouragements. She 
never has felt so much the necessity for 
protection as she has for elbow-room, 
and a chance to use her power; and all 
she asks of the world is to give her a 
clear track; she asks no help, but simply 
justice, room, and opportunity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of this sketch was born at West 
Hampton, Mass. Her father, whom she re- 
sembles in feature and temperament, was of 
German descent, and a most humane and be- 
nevolent man. Her mother was of Anglo- 
Saxon birth, and blended unusual personal at- 
traction with an amiable disposition and a 
spirit naturally bold and aspiring, Her death 
occurred at the early age of thirty-two, leaving 
Eliza with two brothers and two sisters to the 
care and guidance of an older sister, a girl of 
fourteen, who thus acted in the double capacity 
of mother and sister. Mr. Pittsinger deeply 
suffering from his bereavement, became negli- 
gent of his business matters, so that his cir- 
cumstances and means of supporting his family 
were greatly reduced. Eliza early exhibited a 
disposition impulsive, daring, precocious ; she 
cherished an unusual desire for knowledge of 
all kinds, and availed herself of all improving 
opportunities. 

At the age of fourteen she took charge of the 
house for her father, two brothers, and a sister, 
and walked a mile (through the snow in win- 
ter) to teach a school; and at the same time 
instructed at home a younger brother and sis- 
ter.. At sixteen she was teacher of a school in 
Western New York, composed mostly of boys 
much older than herself. During the three 
following years her time was spent in teaching 
through the summer, and attending the Nor- 
thampton high school in winter, from which 
she graduated with what is generally consid-— 
ered’a thorough New England education. - 

Subsequently she was engaged for several 
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years at Rogers’ stereotype institution in Bos- 
ton as proof-reader and reviewer. In the 
spring of 1854 she sailed for California; and 
four years later her stirring songs and lyrics 
began to appear in the California journals. In 
the Golden State she has created many admir- 
ers and warm friends by her fervent patriotism 
and devoted enthusiasm to the zealous efforts 
in the cause of social and moral reforms. In 
the mining districts she was most enthusiastic- 
ally received and appreciated. 

In 1866 and 1867, at Nevada City, Grass Val- 
ley, at the lakes and among the Sierra Neva- 
das, at St. Francisco and elsewhere, she has 
read her own poems to enthusiastic audiences, 
and at the same time wrote letters of travel for 
San Francisco papers. A farewell benefit was 
tendered her by the influential people of that 
city on the eve of her departure for a visit 
north. 

Miss Pittsinger is now writing an extended 
“Poem on California,” to be compiled with 
others, ere she returns to her adopted State, 
and will probably give some readings after 
more important duties are attended to. We 
close this brief sketch with a specimen quota- 
tion of her poetic muse. The verses are from 
a poem written in 1867, entitled “ Ode to the 
Moon.” Their style is smooth and flowing, yet 
tender and thoughtful. 


All human life, perchance, is hushed in sleep ! 
Ah, who can rend the vail of night, and scan 
The shattered hopes and broken threads that keep 
Their silent councils in the soul of man? 
Ah, who can rend the mystic shroud, and link 
To joy and life those severed chords again, 
That coldly tremble from the silent brink 
Of past ambitions, planned and reared in vain? 


"Tis almost midnight! and my soul is wrapt 
Within the glory of thy subtile beams ; 

Far hence I watch the hilis with grandeur capt, 
While Nature lulls me in her softest dreams! 

"Tis almost midnight! and I linger still 
Beneath the glory of thy subtile spell, 

Like one enchanted with new joys, until 
My very thought in songs of rapture swell. 


‘Tis almost midnight! and they call me hence ! 
Those dreamy graces, with their waving wand; 
But wrapt within a vision most intense, 
To their soft charms wil! I not yet respond ! 
They call me hence! in vain their witching spells ! 
"Neath thy magnetic rays I have no thought 
Save that which upward soars, and fondly dwells 
On those grand laws with hidden glories fraught! 


Thou midnight moen! most soothing, calm, and bland ! 
Oh, tell to me what silent mysteries lie 
Betwoen thy beams and that directing hand 
That shapes thy course along the pathless sky ! 
Thy sister orbs, securely in their train, 
What power upholds them in that world of light ? 
From what unbidden wisdom may we gain 
A key to its vast depth, its magnitude and might ? 


The distant bells now cease their varied chimes, 
The lesser orbs no longer greet mine eyes, 
Thonght after thought to azure summit climbs, 
And revels in the grandeur of the skies! 
On speeds the spirit in its wingéd car; 
But, ah, what music thrills its quickened ear! 
What name now trembles from that dome afar, 
But His alone who rules the starry sphere! 


——= oo 


Ir is an evidence of littleness of mind to 
rejoice over the errors of genius. 





Communications. 


THE INDIANS AND MOUNTAINS OF 
OREGON. 


Fort Kiamatu, Ongoon, Fed. 17, 1968. 

Epitor oF PHRENno.LoaicaL JouRNAL—My dear Sir: 
In October last I reached this beautiful Indian Valley 
of Klamath, which is to be my home fora few months. 
The valley is near the Californian boundary of Oregon, 
two hundred miles from the coast, and seems made and 
stocked for Indians, nine hundred of whom are scattered 
along the border of the lake and river, 

During my travels, since I left New York in July, I 
have been many times reminded of pleasant and valuable 
experience under your wise guidance and generous kind- 
ness. Your bust of Phrenology was the first friend to 
greet me in Aspinwall, Panama, and San Francisco ; 
then at Portland, and Salem in the Willametta Valley; 
and then at an old hunter's cabin, at the foot of the 
great mountains covered with cloud and snow—a day’s 
journey from any other cabin. Imagine my surprise to 
find, on the table of rough hewn timber, a Bible, an 
almanac, and a “ Self-Instructor in Phrenology!" Isn't 
this fame ?* 

Ascending the mountains by a narrow way that leads to- 
ward heaven, with strong forebodings but stronger mules ; 
surrounded by a dense and dreary forest of firs and pines, 
noon finds us six thousand feet above the sea, where 
Old Winter has full sway, while the seasons we love 
make earth beautiful below. The snow, already quite 
deep, was then falling, and the trees as heavily loaded 
as they could bear—the beantifal snow, like the rest of 
the world, bearing down most heavily upon the weak 
ones which had just commenced to bend; the cliffs of 
snow away up and up, seeming ready to fall and bury 
us; and below us the great canyons, nearly two thon- 
sand feet down, altogether made a glorious picture of 
dreary, wintry solitude! 

We reached this valley at night, and with its clear, 
mild climate, its pure water, its fish and game, it is a 
pleasant, happy home to us. My desires and duties as 
physician have brought me into daily intercourse with 
the Indians here, who, like the animals, have made 
little or no improvement upon their original customs. 
The different tribes on this coast bear a strong general 
resemblance, physically and mentally, but they are far 
inferior to those of the Plains in all respects. I am still 
looking for the “‘ noble red man.” 

They are an example for us in nothing, unless it be 
their frequent use of the Turkish bath. Their baths 
are not quite like Dr. Shepherd's, of Brooklyn, but are 
made close to the bank of the river, of boughs driven 
into the ground, their tops meeting together, and then 
covered by skins or blankets. In this two or three are 
hnddled together; boiling water is poured upon heated 
stones for fifteen or twenty minutes, and when in a pro- 
fuse perspiration they throw themselves into the river. 

The Indian babe, when a week old, is wrapped in a 
wolf-ekin, and fastened to a board, partly dug out and 
having a hole in its upper end, by which it is hung upon 
a hook or peg. Thus the little infant, early accustomed 
to “hanging,” seems to enjoy it—a wonderful illustra- 
tion of the power of habit—and is at once the Indian’s 
only substitute for furniture, pictures, and statuary. 

Their winter houses are constructed of logs, covered 
with bark and dirt ; the only door is an opening at the 
top, through which all the smoke and family must pass. 
In the cold nights of winter even this opening is closed, 
keeping out the cold air so effectually, that according to 
the most accurate physiological and mathematical cal- 
culations, allowing so many square feet of air to each 
person, the family ought to die each morning between 
two and three o'clock! But these irregular red men 
seem resolved to neither live properly nor die scientif- 
ically. . 

Having no guns, they are able to get but very little 
game. Fish, “wookus,” and “camus” is their entire 








* Our publications may be found not only in the cabins 
of our Western pioneers, but also in other countries—in 
Japan, China, and in the islands of the seas.—Ep. 
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bill of fare. The dried salmon are eaten in the winter, 
The “* wookus” (of which I inclose sample) is the baked 
and ground seeds taken from the pericarp of a yellow 
water-lily, quite similar to that so common on the Atlan- 
tic coast. Each seed vessel contains nearly half an 
ounce, which, when baked, is nutritions and palatable, 
tasting like parched wheat. The “camus” is a species 
of onion, gathered in June, steamed for two days, then 
dried in the sun, when it is ready to be eaten or pre- 
served for winter's use. 

When I said that the Indians were like the animals 
for some reasons, I should have made an exception of 
the men, or asked pardon of the birds and beasts; for 
from the time the boy is born, to old age, he does noth- 
ing for himself, but looks upon his mother, sister, or 
wife as a slave and drudge. When hc is about twenty 
years old, he buys a wife from her parents, paying from 
three to five of his woolly horses, this “swap” being the 
only marriage ceremony; and from that time forward 
she is expected to build the houses, gather and prepare 
the “ wookus,”’ “‘camaus,”’ and often the fish, care for 
his horses—in fact, do everything, while he sits by the 
fire he is too indolent to keep, smokes his ** kinikinick” 
(of which I send sample), sleeps, eats, and like Punch’s 
“gentleman,” is “‘a man who has no business in the 
world.” 

Under snch treatment his wife grows old rapidly, and 
in a few years, surrounded by a family of children, she 
would often be taken for their grandmother. And then 
how is she treated? In her premature old age she and 
her children are turned out of doors, in the winter or 

, as it pl him, and he buys another and 
younger wife. This is the custom, and I have yet to see 
an exception. The fact that two thirds of the men have 
been killed in wars with other tribes makes this prac- 
tice possible. ‘ 

Their natures and lives are peculiarly free from ro- 
mance or sentiment, and the only exhibitions I have 
seen of a feeling deserving the name of love have been 
between mother and child. They are good, kind, and 
loving mothers. On horseback:a few days ago, I stopped 
at the hut of a young chief and wife, and was surprised 
and pleased to find what appeared to be real conjugal 
love, and noticed little sacrifices made by each for the 
happiness of the other, which I told them was the cus- 
tom among civilized people. I fear they saw doubt on 
my face; I did on theirs. But just as I was leaving, the 
chief, attracted by my horse, wished to buy it and a 
rifle, offering in return the wife I had shown so much 
interest in. For once, a Yankee refused to trade on any 
terms, 

If I could send you one of their heads, with its low 
forehead, high, full back-head, and wide middle-head, 
you would have a clearer insight into their social and 
spiritual life than I could possibly give. 

At death, they are almost immediately burned, with 
all their earthly possessions, slaves, their prisoners of 
war, horses, etc. The body is supported about six feet 
ffom the ground by long green boughs, the ends of 
which rest upon two piles of stones. Under it a huge 
fire is made, and the body indeed returns to dust. Their 
property is burned in the same fire. No worthless sons 
here, idly waiting for the “old man” to die! When the 
owner of a few slaves is seriously ill, they are most at- 
tentive, sympathetic, and patient nurses. Disinterested 
friendship ! 

Their religion, as an old lady replied, “is nothing to 
speak of.’ If they have been brave and good during 
life, especially toward their doctor, whose duties, by the 
way, are not confined to a physical realm; and if then 
their property is properly burned, so that there is noth- 
ing left to draw their spirits again to this world, they are 
rewarded by an eternal rest or sleep. But if during 
life they have committed many sins; if they have de- 
graded themselves by working like (their) women, or 
spoken ill or falsely of others often, 2s these ignorant, 





wicked savages do sometimes ; or if one of their slaves - 


or horses lives after them, their spirits can know no 
rest, but, floating in the shadowy air of the densest 
forest and darkest valleys, through which they infnee a 
feeling of sacred sadness, they live alone in sorrow for 
many years, only coming to their living friends in the 
winds of winter, so full of their moaning. ‘ 
When we consider the close intermingling of physi- 
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cal and spiritual conditions and feelings, we see a cer- 
tain appropriateness in their having but one doctor for 
both. In your great city it wonld be a little too much 
for the poor “ medicine man" to soothe and cure, or 
even to prevent the suffering and agony of its million 
head and heart aches, or to modify and regulate the diet 
of both hungry bodies and souls. But wouldn't it be as 
well if our spiritual doctors would give a little more 
thonght and care to the dwelling-house of the spirit? 
sometimes so feverishly hot and dry, so damp and cold. 
Thus the sick spirit which they would teach to soar to- 
ward heaven, seeking a life and world to come, by the 
use of the fonics joy, hope, and confidence, would be 
more effectually restored to health and strength. 

In this tribe of Indians, two or three hundred have their 
foreheads flattened artificially, though it would seem 
nature had done quite enongh in this direction. The 
babe, when a week old, fastened to its hanging cradle, 
has its forehead pressed and flattened by a thin board, 
which is padded and fastened by one end to the top of 
the cradle, the other to a curved stick passing over its 
body, and secured to the cradle. The board is kept on 
three weeks, and then permanently removed. This 
presenre upon the soft, yielding cartilage, before its de- 
velopment into bone, seems to cause no pain, I can not 
see that this practice, directly or indirectly, has any in- 
fluence upon their health, nor of couree upon their dis- 
position or character, 

After much inquiry and searching for the true reason 
for this custom, I now believe that in this tribe it is 
more a desire to promote the usefulness of the child in 
futare years than to increase ite comeliness. It may 
safely be said that nine tenths of the infants whose heads 
are so made flat are females! The girls and women, 
you remember, do all the work, carrying heavy loads 
long distances. And these heavy loads are so arranged 
in a basket on their backs, that a great portion of the 
burden comes upon their flat foreheads, by a strap pass- 
ing over it and secured to the basket. In carrying their 
loads, often as heavy as themeelves, their heads are 
necessarily bent downward slightly, and unless they 
were quite flat it would be impossible to keep the strap 
in place, Then the males have more pride.and vanity 
than the females—as in New York—yet it is seldom we 
find one flat-headed. As one or two companies of sol- 
diers have been stationed here four years, several of the 
Indians have shaved their foreheads, naturally so low, 
to improve their appearance, and thus make themselves 
like the “ great Boston men,” as they call all white men. 
But though their standard of beauty is changing in this 
respect, the female infants have their heads flattened as 
before. [See casts and skulle of Flat-headed Indians at 
our Phrenological Museum in New York.] 

If you could examine the portraits of many of these 
Indians, you would doubtless be perplexed to account 
for their well-shaped Grecian noses, according to the 
teachings of “‘Signs of Character,” as they lead a low, 
degraded, savage life. The reason is this: from ten 
to twelve years of age, both boys and girls have the 
septum of their nose cut or punctured, and wear in this 
wound a small round shell during the rest of their lives 
usually. This draws down the apex, and gives the nose 
its peculiar shape. Ridiculing an intelligent Indian for 
wearing this ornament—the same as a chignon is—I 
learned, to my discomfiture, that he had seen one white 
woman with her earrings, and of course my argument 
was lost, as no one away out here can say one word 
against white women ; for if the few we have the pleas- 
ure of seeing are not all like angels, their visits are. 

Wishing you the success you have so fally earned in a 
life-long pursuit of truth and in helping humanity, I am, 
sincerely and affectionately yours, 5. 8. B., M.D. 


ee ee Ee 


IMPOSTORS. 

Tus ¢lass is not confined to phrenology, medicine, 
and astrology, but they may be met everywhere. The 
“press” is largely infested by impostors and pretenders, 
and so is the pulpit. Free Masons and Odd Fellows 
complain that these creatures continually impose upon 


them, Here is what the Northwestern Christian Advo- 


cate of Chicago says of religious impostors ; 





There are no small number of gentlemen of leisure 
afioat, living. upon ‘their wits at the expense of an 
innocent public. Some of them te families to 
which they have no claim by b triage. One 
young man staid a few days with a venera red 
minister of Central Mlinois, as the son of Dr. Crary, and 
the ay annie of Dr. Eddy. Now if the first, by no i- 
bility known to heraldry, ancient or modern, could he 
have been the second? And he was not the first. How- 
ever, be secured his board and some money. Almost 
weekly we receive notices of fellows playing the pious 
confidence di preaching and borrowing, or other- 
wise victimizing good brethren—with a request to 

ublish. We do not print a Police Gazette, nor are we 
‘ond of giving the igree or iture of scoundrels. 
Ifa arog’ puts a susiee =. his Lang = whose 
capacity to instruct the people he is ignorant, eserves 
to be mortified. ere is no law of courtesy which 

uires a pastor to surrender his pulpit to another, and 
he is not justified in so doing unless he is certain that he 
will cause no injury to the congregation for whose in- 
struction in righteousness he is accountable to God and 
the Church. e fact that a man brings credentials as a 
proaenet, gives him no claim to another man's place and 


pulpit. 

The Aminadab Sleeks are numerous, and try various 
plans of deception. We will give one specimen. We 
Copy & letter from Rev. W. B. Farrah, of Hannibal, Mo. 

* A man of clerical ge ey and pretensions, about 
five feet six inches high, rather heavy set, with smooth 
face, rather light hair com back, with a large head 
and forehead inclined baldness, of honeyed words, 
neat and well dressed, with a black cloth 1 iit, strait 
collar, and single-breasted_coat, professing t» be from 
Virginia originally, from Canada latterly, nc w_just on 
his way to visit a very dear friend at Evanston, Ill., who 
is sick, presented himself in my study last Sabbath 
morning with a handful of letters of recommendation, 
and — others one purporting to be from you, recom- 
mending him to the favorable attention of railroad and 
steamboat men generally, by which with others he was 
procuring half fares, free passes, and seems to be getting 
on in the world economically. He becomes all th ngs to 
all men that he may gain something. 

“He is Episcopalian, Methodist, Christian, rebel or 
Union, just as jon may require. He claims you as 
a very dear friend indeed; but Dr. McClintock is still 
nearer and dearer. Addresses persons as dear—‘ yes, 
dear,’ ‘no, dear,’ ‘thank you, dear,’ etc. Seems to be 
sharp and well informed, and gave his name as M. H. 
Livingston, and his 2, Evanston, Ill. 

“He is evidently an impostor, and is either a grand 
rascal or an educated fool. He was exceedingly annoyed 
by extravagant charges at the hotel; was sick and ate 
but little, but they had the andacity to extort full price, 
which left him without means to get to Keokuk; wanted 
just enough mouey to take him there, which, to get rid 
of him, we gave him ; received many good promises, but 
never expec? to see the man or money again.” 

The Advocate adds: We do not know him. We don't 
give letters to finy such men. Wecould not endure such 

gning long soos to write a letter. 

Bra. A. B. Kendig, of Davenport, writes us that A. G. 
Fletcher has left t city under sore censure; that he 
claims to be a local preacher, but that any Church letter 
he may present from Davenport is spurious. 
Kendig asserts he has signed none such. 

To all we say, ‘** Beware of confidence men and 
women.”’ Deal kindly with strangers and aid the 
deserving, but scrutinize very closely the claims of an 
who come asking money and hospitality on Chu 
letters, es ally scrutinize such as come without them, 
and yet ask for aid on Church grounds. 


[Why not examine their heads, and thus learn if they 
have Conscientiousness, Veneration, etc.? A good physi- 
ognomist can read a rogue the moment he sees him. 
Why not apply it? It would be good economy.] 


_—_ eo 


PERSONAL. 








Ratpa Warpo Emsrsoy, in his elo- 
quent lecture, ‘“ Quotation and Originality,” thus epite- 
mizes the eseential features of literary success. ‘‘ You 
can not overstate our debt to the Past, but the moment 
has the supremeclaim. The Past is for us; but the sole 
terms on which it can become ours are its subordination 
tothe Present. Only an inventor knows how to borrow, 
and every man is, or should be, an inventor. We must 
not tamper with the organic motion of the soul. °Tis 
certain that thought has ite own proper motion, and the 
hints which flash from it, the words overheard at una- 
wares by the free mind, are trustworthy and fertile, 
when obeyed, and not perverted to low and selfish ac- 
count. This vast memory is only raw material. The 
divine gift is ever the instant life, whi¢h receives, and 
uses and creates, and can well bury the old in the om- 
nipotency with which Nature decomposes all her harvest 
for recomposition,” 5 

Rev. N, Sracy, the oldest Universalist 
preacher in this country, lately died at his residence in 
Columbus, Pa., aged.90 years. 





Mr. Ira ALpRipGE, a son of the late 
colored tragefian, a sketch of whom appeared not long 
since in the columns of the PHRENoLoeicaL JouRNAL, 
was lately announced as a prominent feature in the 
“cast” of the Melbourne Theater Royal. 


Orvitte Garpner.—A well-known 
gentleman, in a recently published letter, in substance 
said he was riding between Ithaca and Waterloo, when 
he saw a small cabin standing onthe bank of Cayuga 
Lake. A grave-faced working-man was chopping wood 
near by. This was Orville Gardner, the converted prize- 
fighter. It is now twelve years since he was touched 
by the inspired goodness of some missionary exhorter 
in New York, and he has since been struggling worthily 
to help others into the path of reform, preaching and 
praying, working and striving, in hie earnest, rongh way, 
while many of his former companions are in jail, or in 
the grave-yard and poor-house. Orville Gardner, matched 
against the wilderness, strengthened by faith, is fighting 
the good fight, hoping at last to receive an imperishable 
crown. Truly, he is the greatest champion who conquers 
himself. - 

—_——s +o 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 
BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


Trap and shy as a frightened hare, 

Who knoweth her heart or her secret thought ? 
Is it love? or a fancy lingering there ?— 

Dearest of jewels are the slowest bought ! 
“Coy as a maiden”—the adage is old— 

Far better be coy than a maiden too bold! 


Finally won! Is the wife like the maid? 
Read here the answer, plain as a book : 
Trusting, in thine, a soft hand is laid; 
Boldly, in thine, the loving eyes look ! 
Ah! it is well; and we need not be told, 
“The love of my wife is more precious than gold!” 


se oo 


DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PrreNnotoaicaL JouRNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a hand- 
some five Octave Parlor Organ of Berry & Thompson's 
or Horace Waters’ manufacture, worth $170. 

For 75 subscribers, at $3 each, a ticket for one winter 
course of Professional Lectures on Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, and Anatomy, price $100. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a five Octave Melodeon, 
for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 80 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 2 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man’s Tool Chest, worth $35; and for 18 new subscrib- 
ers, at $3, a Youth’s Too] Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3,a Boy’s Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For10 subscribers, at $3 each, Webster's Quarto Dic- 
tionary, Unabridged, Illustrated Edition, price $12. J 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 


- Rosewood Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for 


home amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would haye such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers. 
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“What Chen Sav.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 





Txstrmony. — In a letter 
from Stanton, W. V. B. says: “It does me 
good to see such articles as Pauperism, 
Dissipation, and Hard Times in the March, 
Aprilgaagd May numbers of the A. P. J.; 
and I think if our religious monthlies and 
weeklies would publish such articles, and 
use as much effort to reform men and so- 
ciety as you do, we would have a better 
world than we have. Let them try it. 

“IT repeat, I am much pleased with your 
article on Hard Times. But I think you 
lay too much blame on the poor, weak, ig- 
norant, and vicious, and not enough on the 
rich, strong, intelligent, and professedly 
good. Are there not thousands of hon- 
est poor men, women, and children in New 
York city, as well as all over the United 
States, who are willing and anxious to be 
industrious, honest, good people, willing 
to pay their way in life, but can not, be- 
cause oppressed, wronged, and neglected 
by the rich and strong? Is not all this 
true? Does not the Bible abound with 
curses against the rich and intelligent for 
oppressing and neglecting the poor and 
weak. See Matthew, chapter xxv., verse 
45, as well as hundreds of other passages.” 


Drink. — Here is a letter 
from Georgia, giving the views of the wri- 
ter on the subject of the drinking of intox- 
icating liquors. 

Ed. Phrenological Journal: You are a 
firm believer in human progress; so am I 
—and so is every reader of your progress- 
ive JouURNAL. ‘There is nothing that would 
please me better than to see our country 
rid of every evil with which it is filled; 
and it is filled with evils of all descriptions. 
But there is one evil which in magnitude 
is greater than all others; and there will 
never be much real progress until we are 
rid of it entirely. It is the traffic in and 
drinking of intoxicating liquors. What 
can be done to arrest this evil? I propose 
that Congress take the matter in hand and 
abolish the liquor business entirely out of 
the land, and make it a penitentiary crime 
to manufacture it; also have government 
officers in every town whose business it 
shall be to seize liquor and empty it out 
wherever found; also to arrest the person 
found dealing in it, and let him be punish- 
ed as the law may direct. I also propose 
that our Temperance le—** fons of 
Temperance,” “ Knights of Jericho,” 
bs Good Templars,” “ Friends of Temper- 
ance,” “ Health Reformers,” and all of our 
churches unite and petition Congress to act 
on this matter; and let us have a ** United 
States Liquor Law” which shall banish this 
VILE CURSE out of our land. hat say the 
readers of the ParENoLoGIcAL JOURNAL? 

Truly yours, ALEXANDER KING. 


Viterary Aotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tus Punenotoc- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. } 


Tue Epvucatton or tar FEetr- 
tres oR Arrections. By Charles Bray. 
Third Edition. London: n & 
Co. New York: S. R. Wells. 8vo: 
Cloth, $1 75. 

This excellent work is best epitomized 
by reciting the contents. Chapter I. Men- 
tal Constitution. Chapter IT. Education 
of each Feeling Considered Separately. 
The Self-Protecting Feelings: Appetite, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secret- 
iveness, etc. The Self-Regarding Feelings : 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation. The 














Social Affections. The Moral Feelings. 
The Esthetic Feelings. The Religious 
Feelings. Feelings which give concentra- 
tion, power, or permanence to the others, 
Authority and Obedience, Temper, Punieh- 
ment, Manners, Example. Chapter IIT. 
The connection of Mind with Organization, 
the Subjective and the Objective. Chapter 
IV. The Intellectual Faculties. Conclusion. 


Tae Prrcie.es oF MEpIcine. 
By John M. Scudder, M.D., Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
in the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Author of “ A Treatise on 
the Diseases of Women,” etc., etc. 
8vo. Sheep, pp. xv., 361. $3. 

The volume is intended as an introduc- 
tion to the study of medicine, and presents 
certain important basilar principles, which 
if mastered by the student will prove of 
invaluable service to him in subsequent 
examination and practice. Dr. Scudder 
embodies in this work the results of many 
years of professional observation and close 
thought. He ventures no favorite theories, 
no pet notions, no suppositions, but aims 
to furnish serious substantial fact. Ap- 
preciating the importance of a correct 
understanding of the /aws which govern in 
practical medicine, he aims to present 
those definite principles which are com- 
prehended in such Jaws. A cursory glance 
at the arrangement of the work must con- 
clade our brief notice. The Introduction 
considers the nature, symptoms, analysis, 
and classification of disease, Chapter I. 
treats of Life, with a review of the opinions 
of leading medicists thereon; Formative 
Force, and the other forces of vital power. 
Chapter IT. considers Cellular Pathology. 
Chapter III. Nutrition of Texture. “ Food 
is valuable as it is easy of appropriation.” 
Digestion, Hypertrophy, Atrophy, Per- 
verted Nutrition, Deposfts, Repair of In- 
juries, Morbid Growths. ChapterIV. Of 
Secretions. Chapter V. Death and Life— 
how associated. Chapter VI. Of the Blood. 
Chapter VII. The Lymph and its Circula- 
tion. Chapter VIII. Lesions of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood. Chapter IX. Inflam- 
mation. Chapter X. Of Innervation. A 
very interesting chapter on the brain 
and nervous system. Appendix. Ratioral 
Medicine, with numerous practical sug- 
gestions on disputed subjects. 


Man’s Orictn and Destrxy. 
Sketched from the platform of the 
Sciences. In a course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, in the winter of 1865-6. By J. 
P. Lesley, member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
8vo. Cloth, $4. 

One thing which strikes us in the outset 
of an examination of this work is the chaste 
and beantiful language with which Mr. 
Lesley has clothe? his scientific exposi- 
tions. There is no want of technicality; 
no lack of that precision of statement 
which is usually a characteristic of the 
descriptions of the well-versed scientist, 
but the terms and style are highly polished 
and rhetorical. 

The first lecture is introductory, fernish- 
ing a general view of physical science and 
its classification. ‘he second lecture treats 
of the “genius’’ of the ancient and modern 
sciences, ascribing fancy and hypothesis to 
the former, practicality and consistency to 
the latter. In the third lecture the subject 
of the course is fairly entered upon, and the 
“ geological antiquity of man” considered. 
This lecture is rendered especially inter- 
esting by the dispassionate reasoning on 
the theories advanced by theological sct- 
ence and the science of the anthropologist. 
The balance of the lectures have for their 
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subjects respectively the “ Dignity of 
Man,” the “ Unity of Mankind,” the “ Early 
Social Life of Man,” “ Language as a Test 
of Race,” the “Origin of Architecture,” 
the “Growth of the Alphabet,” the “ Four 
Types of Religions Worship,” and “* Arkite 
Symbolism,” the interesting natures of 
which are obvious in the very titles. The 
appendix published with the volume is a 
valuable glossary for the reader who is but 
little versed in archeology. 


Atconot: its Nature and Ef- 
fects. Ten Lectures. By Dr. C. A. 
Story, of Chicago. New York: National 
Temperance jety and Publication 
House. Price, 90 cents. 


These lectures are clear and convincing 
in detail, vigorous, forcible, and spirited 
(not using the term in any malicious sense) 
in style. The topic, Alcohol, is discussed 
in a liberal and comprehensive manner, as 
only a cultivated scientific lecturer could 
discuss it. The nature, source, and utility 
of this subtile fluid are first considered ; 
next, its effects upon the human system, 
and what organs are chiefly liable to injury 
by its action; next, the influence it exerts 
upon the brain and, of consequence, the 
mind; next, the mode of manufacture, 
with statistical accounts of the numbers 
employed in its preparation; how many 
drink it in one form or another; how many 
die from its use; what its use as a bever- 
age costs the nation ; how it is adulterated, 
counterfeited, and imitated; and, what is 
the duty of a free people with reference to 
it. — 


Tue Hotty-Tree Inn; and 
other Stories. By Charles Dickens. 


tan gg oH T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cloth. ice, $1 50. 


This volume closes the so-called ‘People’s 
Edition” of Dickens’ works, issued by the 
Petersons. In quality of “composition” 
and manufacture it is equal to the first of 
the edition. Nineteen volumes constitute 
this edition, which is sold entire for $28. 


Cotorapo. The Rocky Moun- 
ne it is in 1868. ~e- 12mo, 
. 70. ith small map. By Ned E. 
arrell. Price, cents. Chicago: 
Western News 
A compact gazetteer or hand-book of 
Colorado, describing each county in brief, 
with notes on the mineral and agricultural 
resources, climate, scenery, and such 
general information as the emigrant or 
tourist would be glad to have. This little 
book is warmly commended hy Western 
editors and railway men. 


Tue Parenovoaicat Jour- 
NAL. New York: 8. R. Wells, Editor 
and Publisher, 389 Broadway. $3 per 
annum. 

We have heard objections urged in some 
quarters against this admirably edited 
monthly, but we have as yet discovered 
no trace in the Jounnat itself of grounds 
for such objections. It is natural that we 
should dissent from it on some few points, 
but as our friend Wells does not profess 
to edit the Protestant Churchman, we do 
not expect to find our paper mirrored in 
the PurenotocicaL JournnaL. It cer- 
tainly bas a vast amount of curious and 
useful information, and the articles are of 
a very high order in the line of literary 
composition. The monthly descriptions 
of character, whether accepted by readers 
or rejected, are certainly highly suggestive. 
—The Protestant Churchman. 

[We thank the Protestant Churchman for 
its candor and courage in discountenan- 
cing what is a very prevalent belief in many 
minds, viz., that the teachings of the 
JOURNAL are materialistic, fatalistic, and 
infidel. We do not forget that the author 
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of our Christian religion, while on earth, 
encountered many “objections” to his 
teachings, and that ever since Christianity 
has been more or less subject to opposi- 
tion and detraction. The Journat can 
not hope to escape criticism, nor will it 
try to do so at the sacrifice of truth or 
principle. It will aim to be right on all 
questions, sacred and secular. But to err 
ishuman, Again, we say, thanks.} 


Tue Boutrerr.y Honters. B 
Helen 8S. Conant. With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


Science presented in this pleasing way 
should not fail to make some permanent 
impressions on youthful minds. One of 
the chief diversions of innocent, frisking 
childhood, one which has furnished the 
argument for many a poem, is “ chasing 
the butterfly ; and Mrs. Conant has caught 
the happy vein and given us and onr chil- 
dren a pretty book on the natural history 
of the butterfly. In this volume we find 
the germs of the right mode of imparting 
scientific instruction to the young. Chil- 
dren must take real pleasure in reading 
such books, and at the same time imper- 
ceptibly gather the seeds of scientific 
knowledge, which will prompt them to 
further study and investigation in after- 
years. — 


Untrep Sratres Musicat Re- 
view. Price, $2 a year; 2 cents per 
number. 

Prrers’ Partor Companion. 
For the Flute, Violin, and Piano. Price, 
$3 a year; 30 cents a number. 

Peters’ Montuty Ges Hive. 
Price, $3 a year ; 30 cents a number. 
The above publications exhibit an un- 

usual degree of musical ability and enter- 

prise, and are well adapted to their respec- 
tive departments. Publisher, J. L. Peters, 

New York. — 

Tue Oxvpv Brown Pircuer. 
By the author of “Susy’s Six Birth- 
days,” etc., and other Tales. New 
York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. $1. 

Besides this very interesting ahd prac- 
tical account of the experiences of an old 
brown pitcher, we have in the same vol- 
ume very readable stories entitled as fol- 
lows: “The Sleigh Ride,” “John Saun- 
ders’ Little Guide,” *‘ Just for the Fun of 
It,” “‘ The Butterfly Turned Bee,” “ Christ- 
mas Day,” “‘ The Bundle in the Doorway,” 
“Derby Colt,” “The Snow-storm,” 
“Katy Whitefoot,” “Nothing but Water 
to Drink,” “Baby May’s Work,” “ My 
Aunt Fanny ;” all by popular writers, 


Tue Temperance Rerorma- 
T10N: Its History from the First Tem- 
perance Society in the United States to 
the Adogticn of the Maine Liquor Law. 
By Rey. J. Armstrong. Post-paid, $1 50. 

ew York: S. R. WeEtts, publisher, 

389 Broadway. 

A new edition of this interesting his- 
torical work is now printing, and will be 
ready before this notice reaches the read- 
er. We have only space at present to an- 
nounce the fact. Copies may be ordered 
by post from this office, and received by 
return. Temperance men will find it full 
of truth See our new 
list of Temperance publications, sent on 
receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 


Tur Propte’s MaGazine, 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, continues to merit 
the highest commendation. It is supplied 
by Messrs. Port & Amenry, No. 5 Cooper 
Union, New York, at $3°a year, or 30 
cents a number, postage prepaid. Try® 
number. 
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Tue Frersoorers; a Story 
of the Texan War. By Gustave Aimard, 
author of “The Prairie Flower,” etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers. ice 50 cents, 


This novel abounds in vigorous por- 
traitures of frontier life as experienced 
among the Indians and Mexicans of Texas. 
The writer, a Frenchman, in early life 
lived among the Indians of the Southwest, 
and acquired a practical knowledge of 
their customs and language, so that the 
descriptions are more real than imagin- | 
ative. 


Foorprints oF LiFe; or, 
Faith and Nature Reconciled. By Phili 
Harvey, M.D. New York: Samuel 
Wells. 12mo, cloth, pp. 140. $1 25. 
We offer to the public the above work 

with the utmost reliance on its worth. It 

is a poem written in the heroic measure, 
and in easiness of diction and gracefulness 
of style will compare favorably with many 
of the best modern productions in verse. 

It is no verbose or pedantic jingle, but a 

calm, somewhat profound and philosophi- 

cal, yet engaging and instructive lyric. 

Nature, man and the Creator, God, and 

their relations with each other, form the 

burden of the song. The poem is divided 
into three parts. First, the Body, com- 
prising the introduction, the origin, pro- 
gressive development, and end of animal 
life. Second, the Soul, including exordi- 
um, soul, instinct, reason, faith, the laws 
of nature. Third, the Deity, including 
retrospect, the love of God, His worship, 
prayer, forms of faith, universal prayer. 

Conclusion. 

No one can read this volume carefully 
withont deriving much substantial instruc- 
tion. 


Ovr Parisu. A Temperance 
Tale. By Emily C. Pearson. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, 75 cents. 


Another stirring story of the workings 
of alcohol. In this neatly-written volume 
we have portrayed the ruin wrought in the 
house of the dispenser of the poisonous 
drink. The “dignitaries” of the religious 
society play a prominent part in the tale, 
and enliven it much. The book is adapted 
to accomplish good results if circulated. 


Curistmas Books, and Sketch- 
es by Boz, illustrative of Every-day Life 
and Every-day Pecple. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With sixteen illustrations. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 50. 


This volume contains those irresistibly 
funny sketches for which ** Boz” was dis- 
tinguished in the outset of his career of 
authorship. The illustrations are the old 
ones by Cruikshank and Leech, but no 
better have since been produced. The 
volume belongs to the graceful “‘ Charles 
Dickens’ ” edition. 


New Porms. By Owen Mere- 
dith. In two volumes. Boston: Tick- 


nor & Fields. 16mo,fancycloth. $4. 

Owen Meredith has won a poetic reputa- 
tion which no encomiums of ours would 
heighten. The neat and graceful edition of 
his productions noticed above will serve to 
popularize him more than any chance re- 
marks of approval. Volume I. contains 
“Chronicles and Characters,"’ or poems of 
a historic or descriptive character, relating 
to the progress of_events from the earliest 
Grecian periods to modern eras. The era 
of Grecian legend, the Roman empire, the 
opening of the Christian dispensation, the 
Mohammedan era, the important events 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth centu- 
turies, are discussed in flowiag measure 
and with all the grace of cultivated classic- 
ism. Volume II. contains a continuation 





of chronicles and characters, and “ Orval,” 
and other poems. Many of the poems 
abound in humorous allusions to the in- 
consistencies of church, state, and society, 
while their general moral influence is 
healthful. Some of the imitations and 
paraphrases of celebrated European au- 
thors are excellent, especially those of 
Dante and Lucretius. 


— 


Tne Worksuor. A Monthly 
Journal, devoted to Progress of the Use- 
ful Arts. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, 
J. Schnorr, and others. 


We have received the first three numbers 
of this new monthly from Mr. E. Steiger, 
of 17 North William 8t., New York, and 
must confess our pleasure in examining 
80 richly illustrated a work devoted to the 
mechanical arts. Its application seems 
general; architects, builders, cabinet-mak- 
ers, carpenters, sculptors, plasterers, deco- 
tors, engravers, workers in metal, painters, 
weavers, potters, etc., etc., may all find 
something of value in its pages. There is 
no periodical work issued by the American 
press that can surpass it in richness of il- 
lustration. 

Price, $5 40 a year. 
50 cents. 


Specimen numbers, 


Steven Lawrence, YEOMAN. 
A novel, By Mrs. Edwards; author of 
“Archie Lovell,” etc. Elegantly illus- 
trated. Author’s edition—printed from 
advance sheets. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 8yo, cloth, $2. 

For neatness of style and delicacy of 
characterization, Mrs. Edwards’ novels are 
conspicuous in the modern whirl of sensa- 
tionalism. We will not say that this vol- 
ume is a paragon of excellence in the realm 
of fictitious literature, but we do say that 
it were better for those who «ill read 
novels to read something of this kind, and 
avoid the extravagance and sensationalism 
of the common miscellaneous literature of 
the day. — 
Farmine For Boys. What 

They Have Done, and What Others Ma: 

Do, in the Cultivation of Farm an 

Garden ; How to Begin, How to Proceed, 

and What to Aim At. By the Author of 

“Ten Acres Enough.” With illustra- 

tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


The reading of “‘ Ten Acres Enough” af- 
forded us much pleasure and instruction, 
as it doubtless has thousands of others; 
and the present work, bearing as it does 
the evidence of like authorship, can not 
fail to interest and instruct all who read 
it. To boys—and girls, too—who enjoy 
the luxuries of farm or rural life, with op- 
portunities for garden or field cultivation, 
this book will not only be found as enter- 
taining as a story, but as instructive as a 
school manual on agricultural subjects. 
It furnishes many practical hints by which 
children may be enabled to make profitable 
use of a waste garden corner or an untilled 
acre. It, besides, has such an air of reality, 
that we have little donbt of the book's 
being based upon facts. 


New Music.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. C. M. Tremarne (suc- 
cessor to Horace Waters), 481 Broadway, 
the following pieces of Music, just pub- 
lished: “La Belle Héléne,” Polka. Ar- 
ranged by Cull. 30 cents, “La Belle 
Danseuse,” Mazourka Elégante. Cull. 40 
cents. “Think of Me,” Nocturne. T. N. 
Pattison, 60 cents. “‘The Bridge O’er 
the River.” W. ©. Baker. 40 cents. 
“Captain Jinks.” T. Maclagan. 30 cents. 
“Day by Day.” W. R. Dempster. 40 
cents. “My own Eileen Bawn.” Mal- 
méne, 380 cerits. “Mother's Little One.” 
G. F. Sargent, Esq. 30 cents. 
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Tat Lapres’ Reposrrory, 
now in its twenty-eighth volume, though 
always an excellent family magazine, 
seems to improve with each succeeding 
year. It is now one of the best serial pub- 
lications of a religious character—in 
which every member of the family would 
find profitable reading—produced in Amer- 
ica. Terms, $3 50 a year, Cincinnati: 
Messrs. Poe & Hitchcock. 


Tue following volumes of} } 


their ‘Cheap Editions” of Charles Dick- 
ens’ and Sir Walter Scott’s works have 
been received from T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, of Philadelphia. Each volume men- 
tioned contains a novel complete. 

Tue Hauntsep Hovuss. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Price 25 cents. 

A Merssace From THE Sza. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents, 

Somesopy’s Luecace. His leaving it 
till called for; his boots, umbrella, dress- 
ing-case, brown paper parcel, etc. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Tue UncommerciaL TRAVELER. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 2% cents. 

Mrs. Limrirsr’s Loperes, and Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents, 

Lirs oF JosErH GriMa.pt, the noted 
English clown. Written out from Gri- 
maldi’s own Manuscript and Notes. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 50 cents. 

Heart or Mipvorsran. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price 20 cents. 

Tue Brack Dwarr, and the Legend of 
Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. Price 
20 cents. 

Tue Brips or Lamwermoorn. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Price 20 cents. 

Tus Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 

Tue Aszsor. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 

Tue Piratrs. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 





Eo our Eorcespondents. 








SpeciaL InritvuEeNce.—How 
can one organ gain control over the whole 
body contrary to the force of common 
sense, the person being intelligent ? 


Ans. That question to a phrenologist 
or physiologist answers itself; still it may 
need a formal answer. Sometimes the 
musical faculty will lead one, contrary 
to common sense, to devote that time to 
the practice of music which ought to be 
employed in earning food or clothing. 
Sometimes the love of fun leads men into 
jolly company, to the neglect of their busi- 
ness. Sometimes Alimentiveness leads 
men to use liquor, tobacco, or opium. 
The habit becomes formed, and though 
they etruggle intellectually and morally 
to rid themselves of it, they find it next to 
impossible to do so, One is inflated with 
ambition, another with pride; another is 
depressed, contrary to common sense, and 
although he knows he is not surrounded by 
danger, yet the feeling of Cautiousness is 
feverish, and he can not help thinking 
himself in imminent peril. Another be- 
comes a slave to lust, and against his own 
better judgment and every other restrain- 
ing element rushes onward to ruin. It is 
the indulgence of appetites and passions 
unduly which makes them assume such 
control over men, A normal appetite or 
passion may become one’s master through 
abuse and perversion. One takes opium, 
as prescribed bya physician, for neuralgia, 
and becomes ultimately a slave to it, and 


he would take it if he had to steal the 
funds with which to buy it. All such dis- 
positions are opposed to common sense. 


Continurry Smatt.—I have 
a memory and but little Continuity. 
I have often wondered why I should not 
secure as good a standing in my classes as 
others, my memory being . I never 
could study or place-my mind in the least 
upon = ks, especially when others 
were talking or there was any noise. The 
question is, can I improve Continuity, and 

Ow 


Ans, You can improve this organ by 
using it. It is, in faet, the only way to 
improve any organ; and having a good 
memory, if you can learn to hold the 
mind to its work, you can attain a good 
standing in your class. 


Brst Works on Botany.— 
Gray’s Botanical Series now forms the 
most complete set of works on the sub- 
ject. They are extensively used both in 
this and in the old country. They consist 
of: Gray's “How Piants Grow.” A 
Botany for Young People, $1 25. Gray's 
Lessons in Borany, $175. Gray's MAn- 
UAL oF Botany, $3. Grar’s MANUAL 
AND Lessons. In 1 vol. $3 7. Gray's 
MANUAL, WITH MossEs, ETc., $4 50. 
Gray’s SrructurRaL aNpD SysTEMATIC 
Botany. (Revised and improved edition 
of the Botanical Text-Book.) $4. Gray's 
GENERA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED 
Srares. Illustrated. 2vols. $20. Frona 
OF THE SouTHERN UNITED States. By A. 
W. Chapman, M.D. $4 50. May be or- 
dered from this office. 


Is Purenoioey Farauistic? 
—Ans. The parties who base their oppo- 
sition to phrenological teachings on the as- 
sertion or assumption that those teachings 
deelare man to be a congeries of certain tal- 
ents, dispositions, and peculiarities by vir- 
tue of certain fixed physical conditions; that 
he is what he is in consequence of an unal- 
terable organization, and therefore thinks 
and acts not from choice but from an una- 
voidable necessity, are much in error, Does 
any candid, intelligent man impute fatalism 
to anatomy and physiology because those 
systems declare in the most positive terms 
the constitution of man physically, how he 
is organized, what is requisite for healthy 
and symmetrical bodily functions, how 
those functions may be disturbed by ex- 
ternal or internal means, how the whole 
human economy may be promoted or de- 
preciated, how intimately mind—thonght 
and emotion—is related with body, the 
condition of one affecting the condition of 
the other? By no means; and yet Phre- 
nology can not scarcely be said to go farther 
in its prescriptions than those two sciences. 

Again, why impute tendencies to a sys- 
tem dependent upon, and explanatory of, 
physical phenomena, if those tendencies 
appear in the methodical presentation of 
such phenomena? The system can not 
be made responsible for what it discerns in 
the field of inquiry which is chosen for its 
sphere, We must not be understood bere 
as admitting the fatalistic tendencies of 
Phrenology, but as discussing the question 
affirmatively. Phrenology did not make 
man, any more than the sciences of geology 
or chemistry made the rocks and the vari- 
ous substances composing the soil. Phre- 
nology has created nothing, it has only dis- 
covered the properties and functions of 
things already existing. Ifto ascertain by 
analysis that water is composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportions, or 
that atmospheric air is made up of oxygen 
and nitrogen in certain proportions, is to 





impute a fatalistic tendency to chemistr7, 
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the science which has determined merely 
that water and atmospheric air, things 
supposed to have existed thousands of 
years, are so constituted, we will admit 
that Phrenology must succumb) to the ** soft 
impeachment.” 

If to state that Geology has discovered 
and classified the rocks and strata of the 
earth's crust, and thus simplified, or, 
rather, methodized, the labor of those men 
who excavate and analyze the various 
formations in their search for truth, is to 
accuse geology with enunciating fatalistic 
heresies, Phrenology must plead equal 
guilt. 

If to assert the established truths of 
Physiology, to declare that by it are deter- 
mined what may and what may not be 
eaten with healthful resutts, what is poison 
to the blood and death to the man, how the 
functions of mastication, deglutition, di- 
gestion, and assimilation are conducted, is 
to convict Physiology of fataliem, then 
Phrenology is as heretical and as fatalistic. 
The absurdity of such imputations is 
palpable. No inductive method or system 
can be affected by moral or ethical postn- 
lates. It is not responsible for the simple 
facts it gathers and arranges into a definite 
and convenient form. If inevitable con- 
clusions drawn from the facts contradict 
certain premises generally received by re- 
ligious people as orthodox, then the best 
way to dispose of the matter is for those 
people to relinquish those premises and 
stand by the facts. That which will not 
bear inspection, though it may be very 
pleasant to believe, should not be main- 
tained. Fact, and fact only, should be our 
basis in thought and action where import- 
ant conseqnences are involved. Such is 
the reasoning of common-sense; and yet, 
in one sense, there may be a fatalistic 
bearing implied in such reasoning. Thus, 
given certain facts which sustain certain 
relations with each other; the conclusions 
growing out of such relations being inevi- 
table, therefore absolute, are substantially 
fatalistic; in other words, all established 
causes for certain effects are, so far as moral 
considerations are concerned, fatalistic. 
However, for Phrenology we claim that 
while it bas for a basis certain well-es- 
tablished principles, it recognizes fully the 
influences of position and association as 
modifying mental conditions. Organiza- 
tion, temperament, and culture are con- 
sidered when science would determine 
character, just as the navigator consults 
the barometer, the sky, and the wind when 
he would determine the character of the 
weather ; and if the phrenologist discovers 
defects in the organization, he indicates 
their nature, and explains the method to 
be pursued to remedy such defects. He 
prescribes for the sick mind just as the 
physician prescribes for the sick body. 
Were the organization unchangeable, then 
were man indeed fatally constituted, and 
incapable of applying the beneficial sug- 
gestions of the true phrenologist. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands, of improved and 
enlightened minds are willing to stand up 
now and testify in grateful accents to the 
good wrought in them mentally and physi- 
cally by the appreciation and application 
of Phrenology. Can fatalism stand such 
testimony? We trow not. 

But there is one important consideration 
which we have disregarded in our purely 
logical discussion of the question, and that 
is the influence of grace, and that, in our 
opinion, lifts the whole matter beyond the 
reach of fatalism. The regenerating and 
ameliorating influence of God's epirit on 
the heart can not be estimated. hence the 
Scriptural precept, “My grace is snf- 


ficient." And we believe that no man is 
eo badly constituted that he can not be 
improved and refined. 


Rica Wire anv Poor Hvs- 
BAND.—Do yon tifink it dangerous for a 
young man without property to marry a 
young woman who has suddenly become 
wealthy? 

Ans. That depends very much on who 
the woman is, and somewhat on who the 
man is. If she loves him, and is sen- 
sible, it will be a good thing that she 
has the money. It will give her a kind of 
independence which will raise her above 
the mean dictation and petty control which 
some men unthinkingly and meanly exer- 
cise over womin because she is dependent. 
If we were in the market, we would not 
hesitate to marry under the circumstances 
referred to. 


Publishers Department. 


Our ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
|oGY AND Purs1oeNomy For 1869 is now 
|*in the works,” and will be published 
jearly in the autumn. It will be hand- 
| somely illustrated, containing eighty or 
| more 12mo pages, printed on fine paper, 
and be sold for 2% cents per copy. The 
| Annual for the year 1868 had a very large 
|circulation. We expect a still larger de- 
| mand for that of 1869—say from seventy- 
five to a hundred thonsand. A few pages 
will be allotted to appropriate announce- 
ments, including the titles of excellent 
books on natural science and education. 
To secure insertion, advertisements must 
reach this office before the 1st of Septem- 
ber. The rates will be made known on 
application. — 
Purenoiocy 1x Micniean. 
—We are in receipt of a large club of sub- 
scribers from Ridgeway, Mich., obtained 
by Mr. J. C. Schreder, resulting from lec- 
tures recently given by Mr. R. C. Barrett, 
of Ohio. This geptleman is said to have 
given a course of lectures in the M. BE. 
church at Ridgeway, with great accept- 
ance, and to have taught a class of more 
than sixty persons in thattown. We hope 
to hear more of this promising lecturer, 
and of those benefited by his teachings. 











In Apyance, or Discon- 
TINUED.—It is from no feeling discour- 
teous that we discontinue sending the 
JouRNAL when the time for which it has 
been paid for expires. It is painful to 
feel that we must part company at any 
time; but we Aave no right to continue 
sending the Jovkwat and to hold a sub- 
scriber responsible for future payment. 
It is every way better to have pay in ad- 
vance, and stop when the time expires. 
In thie case the accounts are easily kept, 
and each knows exactly how the matter 
stands. — 

Patrerson vs. PHRENOLOGY. 
—Several vigilant correspondents in the 
the West have notified us of an attack, by 





” ae 
who have favored us with in- 
formation the obscure “ pro- 
JSessor™” have our 








CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
Jovrnnats.—Our remarks under this head, 
published in the June number, were unac- 
countably inaccurate. Each of the amounts 
in figures should have had a cipher added 
to indicate the trneamount. We reproduce 
the statements with corrections : 

“Some of ourcotemporaries have taken 
considerable pains to show up compérative 
statements of reading matter as furnished 
to their patrons during the past year. The 
Educator, published at $1 a year, prints 
about 50,000 ems monthly; the New York, 
Teacher, published at $1 50, prints 45,000 
ems monthly; the American Educational 
Monthly, subscription the same as the last, 
about 63,000 ems ; and Zall’s Journal of 
Health, published at $1 50, prints some 
30,000 ems. Our present rate is $3 a year, 
and proportionately we should print double 
the quantity of matter furnished by those 
three monthlies last mentioned. Taking 
the American Educational as a fair stand- 
ard, we would do our readers full justice by 
giving them 126,000 ems of reading matter. 
What, however, is the fact? An examina- 
tion of our printer's bills enables us to 
make the astonishing announcement, that 
in reading matter alone over 150,000 ems 
monthly are furnished. Verily our recent 
advance of the subscription price is far 
within bounds. Our old readers, of course, 
would rebel at any curtailment in the num- 
ber of pages. They keep crying out for 
more, more. Well, kind friends, we fain 
would meet the demand; and should our 
circulation reach 50,000, we may make fur- 
ther improvements in accordance with such 
liberal support." —— 


Reetster Your Letrers.— 
When it is not convenient to procure post- 
office orders to remit in payment for pub- 
lications, it is well to have letters regis- 
tered. More care is taken of such letters 
by the post-office authorities, and there is 
less danger of losses. 


Letrer PostacE between 
Uncle Sam and Cousin Canada is reduced 
to six cents, when prepaid. The old rate— 
ten cents—is exacted when not prepaid. 
Everybody should, of course, prepay. 


A New Picrortat Poster, 
for lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, 
and Physiognomy.—We have just issued 
& very fine illustrated mammoth pictorial 
sheet (29 by 41 inches), printed in colors, 
with a blank space for name and place, 
thus adapting it to the use of all those 
who may desire to have it. It contains 

pward of fifty eng d heads and faces 
of men, women, and animals, illustrating 
nearly every imaginable phase of charac- 
ter. Those wishing a sample by pest may 
send us 25 cents, and it will be forwarded. 
Lecturers will find this the most attractive 
and conspicuous means by which to get 
attention. They will be furnished by the 
quantity at the cost. 





Natvurat History or Man. 
—In our advertising columns of this num- 
ber may be found a list of works on Eru- 
NOLOGY. Owing to the increasing interest 
in this interesting subject, we believe 
many of our readers will be glad to draw 
from this list. - 


Gymnastics AND Puaysicar 
Cutturr.—We give in the present num- 
ber a complete list. of works on this very 
important subject. We also liave the ac- 


TRATED and Descrirrive CaTALocvusr, 40 
pages. Sent to any address on receipt of 





two red stamps, 


__IsrormaTion WanTep of 
“Dr. E. B. De la Matre,” who. was at 
Belvidere, Tl., about 20th January last. 
Should this meet his eye he will know 
what it means. Any of onr Illinois friends 
will confer a favor by letting us know the 
“ Dr.’s” whereabonts. 


Wuere ts He ?—Inquiries 
reach us as to the whereabouts of onc 
Joun Jones, a Welshman, formerly of 
Pittston, Pa. It appears that he left home 
without leaving any clew to his destina- 
tion. A few friends and many creditors 
will be glad to hear from him. Shonld he 
report himself promptly it may save his 
reputation. 


General Items. 


Cueap Sewine Macutnes.— 
There is a little thumb-and-finger concern, 
largely advertised, to be sold for $5. It is 
worthless. There are other machines of- 
fered for $25, and less. Of their merits we 
know very little, but enongh to satisfy us 
that the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & 
Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, etc., which sell at $55 to $75, are 
every way the best; and we have never 
reccmmended any low-priced machine, for 
the simple reason that we do not believe 
they will prove satisfactory to purchasers, 
whatever inducements may be offered to 
agents. We think the dest none too good 
for us. os 


Stirt rr Apvances, —Six 
hondred miles of railroad completed! 
Verily the managers of the Union Pacific 
are progressive. The summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, 8,262 feet above tide-water. has 
been crossed, and left fifty miles behind. 
At the present rate of progression, by the 
end of this year 900 miles will be in full 
operation; and it is confidently expected 
that the year 1870 will witness a continuous 
line of rail from the Missouri to the Pacific; 
nay, from Maine to California. Let the 
work go forward. —— 

A Goop Instrument.—One 
who loves the concord of sweet sounds 
could not fail to be pleased with a choral 
organ recently procured by our assistant 
editor from Messrs. Berry & Thompson, of 
this city. It is certainly a little gem in its 
way. If the manufacturers turn out all 
their instraments as good as this one they 
deserve a liberal trade. 








Lectures on THE THERA- 
PEUTICAL Uses oF THE TURKISH Barth, 
by E. C. ANcrtt, M.D.—A late number 
of the New York Medical Gazette contains 
one of the best descriptions of this bath 
and its uses yet given to the public. We 
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Business. 


A nee 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 


space occupied, at the rateaf $1 a line.} 





Tuk Hyentan Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


325 Ape.Lpuat Street, BRrooktyrn. 








Hyerentc Curs, Burrato, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bar- 
o> House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 

Institute of. Practical ‘Civil 
Enginecring, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 








W orks on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and E-hnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELI8S, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 

Tue Prorestant Cuvurca- 
man.--A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Prete. 
tant Episcopal Charch. 

Deroted to the advocacy of Evangelical 


Goop Graprrs,—Wuo WiLL 
Have Tuem?—We have just made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Ferris & Car- 
woop, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for vines of 
the different numbers of their celebrated 
“ WALTER” GRAPE, which we offer as 
Premioms To Civuss for the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JouRNAL at the following rates: 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$5 “ Walter” Grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10 and one $3 vine. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, one $5, one $4, and two $3 vines, 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, one $4, and two $3 vines, gna 
one copy of the Journat gratis, And larger 
clubs at same proportion. 

All packages done up in a careful and 
compact manner, and forwarded by express 
from the nurseries. 

Neighbors and friends by clubbing to- 
gether can have the Journa., and at the 
same time secure the introduction of this 
valuable grape in their vicinity. A full 
description will be found in the JournaL 
for October, 1867, or circular will be sent 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasntvaton, 9th May, 1968, 
To Wuerter & Wuson, of 
New York: 

Sirs; The Department has received One 
Gold Medal, awarded to your firm on Sew- 
ing and Button-Hole Machines, at the 
Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 
Wruu1aM H. Szwarp. 

Messrs, Waretzr & Wiison, No. 625 
Broadway, expose in their window the 
original Gold Medal awarded them at the 
Paris Exposition, for Sewing and Button- 
Hole Machines; the only gold medal for 
this branch of manufacture, over eighty- 
two competitors.—Sunday Dispatch. 

[This is the machine we give as a 
premium for subscriptions to the ParEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL,—Ep.] 





Dr. Jenkins’ Hyrarentc In- 
STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygicnic boarders 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mrs, Jenkins. Address 
E. 8. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Good Books by Mail.—An 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 








by mail on receipt of stamps. Add 8. 
R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





deted at Publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





M.D. By J. C Nott, MD an cea tices. 


Inquiry. including ding, Mencqrais <n 





Truth, against Ritualiem and Rationalism ; 
the defense of the * Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Hvangelical Cuurches. 

Tae Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 683 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4 perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries, $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 





Jenxins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, im Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent nota t by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. 


Tue Itiustratren Cuicaco 
News has Cartoons each week by 
THOMAS NAST, 
and pictures from other first-rate artists. 
The latest serial entitled 
“THE FENWAYS,” 
by J. T. Trowbridge, who is popularly 
known as the author of “Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” * Coupon Bonds,” etc.. 
Short spicy -stories; lively. correspond- 
ence; critical articles on the “ Stage; 





For sale by Newsdealers in all places. 


with communica 
Svest 
; by mail, $5 


$2 50. 


The Origin 
Nature. A Course of 


Primeval oe jations, and 


a] 








FARNUM & CHURCH, Publishers, 
at. Chicago. 


Sthnology; or, Natural History of Man.. 


of Mankind; or, ag Deneneches Bes bayer a wee the 
Ancient me Pawn tings, Sculptures, alae. of Races. their 
atural, Geogra) , and Bibileal Hist His rer ions 
from the SSezttea Paper of Che, muel Dw ake Pay aby S itional con- 
tributions from Pro sher, o MD., and eee, 


Indigenous Races of the men a New ee ae of ere 
C mi 
Natural History. ga he fediey Maar a 
tions, Documents, Mand Materials. 
The Races of the Old World, a Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. Brace. 
Th Origa of § by means of 
ware bent moony} the Straggle for Life. By Charles 
of Rpecies| or, re Conese of the Phenomena y? 0 


Huzxley’s Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature. $1 50. 
Smith’s Natural wetoey of the Human Species; its po iene Forms, 


gravings. 

The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. By Charles 
Pickering, M.D., to is an Synopsis of the NaturaL History 
or Man. By J. C. Hall, . $4 00. 

Prichard’s Natural of comprising Inquiries inte be 

sg oe cies on the Different Tribes 
—— se revised enlarged. by Ewin Norris, of the 
are Asiatic  Boctety. 2 ae yen ony with 62 colored plates, engra’ 
100 engravings on wood. 
Prichard’s Six Bary pa Fer B the — 


Bthnographical Maps. 
His of Man, and to the Researches into the 
and one sheet of letterpress. Second Edition. 


The of the Human Race. ia Arica EES , Translated 
and Edited by Hugh J. C. Beavan, F.R.G.S.,'F.A.8.L 

Lake Habitations, and Pre-Historic Remains haw the Turbaries and 
Marl-Beds of Northern and Central Italy. Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Professor 
begin fe of at from the Italian, 
and by Charles Harcourt , M.A., F.R.G.S., F.AS.L. $4 00. 

The Ani Treatises of Johann Friedrich ae, 
wi and. Digeesneg apd on xno of 


and Destin Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences. 
By ee Se % 





Gliddon. $5 or by mail, $5 50. 


ott, wt Mt Be and Ghoree t R. 


Natural Selection ; or, 94 Preserva- 
Darwin, M. $2 5. 


-men. By Thomas H. Huxley. 8. 


Migrations. Ilustrated numerous En- 


eo ee 
M.A., V.P.A.S.L., Fellow of the "8 


‘atainso a Glance st Man in his 


Adbertisements, 
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NOW READY, 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS. OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 








EMBELLISHMENT, 
NAPOLEON IN PRISON AT NICE. 
I. The Queen’s Book. 
oe: 
II. Volcanoes and a Earthquakes 
zer 
III. A Roman Actor, Firantion tibecies, 


—Dublin University. 
IV. The Wife's a mn; 


Ben’ iecelinny. 
V. The Eastern Question bentioy'® 
pat . Quarterly Review. 


VI. What is Turkey ? 
VII. The Seychelles. 
—Com'r win U.S. N. 
VIII. The Enchantress, 
IX. The Blockad ‘Episode. of 
e ie; le 
jal wee ei 1 epnode. 6 
—Tranelated from the French 
for the Ecixctic, 
X. Modern Mothers. 
—Sotartes B Review. 
XI. Simson’s History of the Gypsies. 
Been be Mi 
XI. A Great == io ey. 
XM. Jack Osborne’ 8 Wootog 
tley’s Miscellany. 
XIV. The Island of Mitylene. 
XV. The Poetry and Utility of Tears : 
. The an 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


XVI. Voltaire Dying. 
d. Popular Journal. 
XVI. epainon in the Prison of Nice. 
xviii. Edi 





XIX. Notes on Books. 'y 

XX. Science. 

XXI. Varieties a: 

Ev subscriber in 
vanes ib veneers either 0 tie the following 


beautiful chromo oil-painti 
BASKET OF PEACH 
Or gooed AND TEACHES, 
OF THE gor Le 
Si copies, 45 cents; one 


year, $5; two es, one year, 4 five 
copies, one reas a0 hi Address, . 
W. a BIDWELL & CO. 
5 Beekman 8t., New York. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
Granps, Squarks, AND Upricuts, 
Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fiesr 
Granp © Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 





AREROOMB, 
bt. 652 BROADWAY. 


niet on ins Disa of Wi 
Children atended for Tatligest Heads 
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“American School Insti- 


tate,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
led 1855, 
1. aid all who seek well-qualified 


e' 

2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. 

8. To give parents information of good 
schools. 

4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 


roperties. 
J. W. ———— Actuary. 
M. J. es Secreta: 
4 Bond St, New York. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 
PLAC rn.” 


Thirteen years’ trial has wed the 
“ Auer. Scnoon Inst.” a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

¢@” Principals, School Officers, and 
others, should examine the “ Teachers’ 
Bulletin” whenever they want teachers. 

Those who seek positiops should 
have the “ Application Form.” 


TESTIMONY. 
“IT bnow the * Awer. Scnoon Inst.’ to be 
of most an 


."—Rev. ©. V. Spzar, Principal 

Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mass 
“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
are happily conceived and odmirably 
realized in the ‘ Amer. Scuoot Inst.’ ” 
Epwanrp G. Trier, ‘emale Semi- 


- perience has taught me that I may 
safely rely upon it when I want teachers. 
—Rev. J. H. Braketry, Bordentown Fe- 
male New Je 

“TI commend it to the entire confidence 
of all.”"—Rev. D, C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The business of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified for their duties.”—-O. R. Wu- 
ener Institute, White Plains, 


* Having tried the ‘Amer. Scnoot Iner.,’ 
regard it a most desirable medium for 
wb our schools and seminaries with 
the best teachers, and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wis — 
ment. All who are seeking teachers 
find a wide range from which to Foy 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there is no * humb 
and there can be no mistake. Teachers wiil 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seekin vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who condact the 
Institute insure fair dealing, with kind and 
lite treatment.”’--Rev. Buen 8. STEARNS, 
inci; Albany Female Academy, New 


“The most remarkable ae of what 
thod -<he is that system of 
educationa tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the ‘ Amer. Scoot. Inst.’ Here 
is a set o ntlemen who keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
Every department, high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Bduca- 


Statistics 

“* Mark the value of such eee. In 
a time peeehteration, what savi: In- 
stead of schools being closed or su aia to 
decline until the right man turns up, one 
is provided whose calibre is known—* The 
right man in the right place.’ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are tangy Aah avoided.’’—-Rey, Samu. Lock- 

. WV. J. 3t. 








The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIQ, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY MENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Masic, Director of the Cecilian 

Being the heme Sets and dapt- 
most complete best 
ed forues in it : 
Guan under the auspices of St. 
, No, 568, city of New York. 
by - * Sent nee ¢ on re- 
ceipt of FF, ive Ca of 
c Books, Renal etc., sent 
cape , 7 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


432 Broome Street, New York. 


SS 


vation of Health, and th of 
smueal By R. T. Trall, M.D. $i %. 


as! D. $1 %. 
Lewis, M.D. Illustrated. $1 75. 
and Avoid the Infirmities and 


Manual of Physical 
together with Rules for Training, and 


Hand-Book of Calisthenics 


Illustrated 
2 Indian Club Ex 


Designs. 


Kehoe, 


Use. By W. Rathe. 40 cents. 


John Halley. $5 00. 


Movements, and D 


Angular Curvatures, and other 


by 8. R. WELLS, Pu 


Gymnastics and Physical Culture.—We give below a com- 
plete list of the best works on this all-important LAKE 


Illustrated um.—Containing the most improved meth- 
ods of ap! ic, eg he a and Wont an oo the 
Development of the Organ: 


ow Crema, for Men, Women, and Children. By Dio Lewis, 


Weak Lungs, and How to make them Strong; or, Diseases of the 
Organs of the Chest, with their Home Treatment by 


Physical Perfection; or, the Philosophy of Human Beauty—showing 
ow to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, -_ Vi 
formities of Age. By D 
Exercises, comprising G 

Rowing, Sailing, Skating, Swimmi ig, Fencing oe 


Manual of Calisthenics, a Systematic Drill-Book any =: Appesstus, fe 
Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums, with Music to acc 
trated from Original Designs. By J. M. W B 


and 
for Schools. rae and Me re Music to accompany the 
m Original $2 BW. 


ercise, with Mxplemaon Figures and Positions, 
Festpapted from Life; also, General Remarks poi Physical 

rtraitures of celebrated Athletes, exhibiting great Muscular Development from 
the Clab on engraved from photographs expressly for this work. By 8. D. 


Manual of aes Syaeestion, for Instruction in Classes and Private 
A Hand-Book of Gymnastics and Athletics. By E. G. Ravenstein and 


Calisthenics; or, the Elements of Bodily Cultare on Pestalozzian Prin- 
ciples, Designed for Practical Education in 
Henry de Laspée. Illustrated with Two Thousand i 


se Ar and Sepererrr, for Schools and Families. By Catharine 
er. 


An Tlustrated Sketch of the Movement-Cure, its Principles, Methods, 
and Effects. By George H. Taylor, M.D. 25 cents. 
An Exposition of the Swedish Movement-Cure. Embracing the 
History and phe «A ha this Pe pes of Medical Treatment, with Examples of Single 
their U; ic Di 
forming a Complete Manual of yh 
of General Hygiene. By George H. Taylor, A.M., M.D. 
Theory and Practice of the Movement-Cure r, the Treatment of 
Lateral Curvature of the Spine ; Hoe tee BR -e tion ; oneti 


ments of the Nervous System, and other Chronic At Affections, by the Swedish System 
f Localized Movements. By Charles F. Taylor, M.D. Illustrated. $i 75 
en ow nn and Cure of Consumptio 
with Directions for its Home Application. 
The Swedish Movement-Cure. What It Is a "What It Can Do. 


By William W. Wier, M.D. 25 cents. Sent by mail, t- on receipt of price, 
blish her, 389 Broadway, New — paid, wep 


an Defoemitios. gg tt an 


i Movement-Cure. By Dio 


r, Secure Long Life, 
Sones. $1 75. 

marae Calisthenics, 
ing, Cricket, Base Ball, etc. ; 
itary Suggestions. By William Wood. $1 50. 





» 


atson. $1 


Culture. Illustrated 


oO etc. By 


se in Varions Forms seases ; 
ther with ok ef the Principles 


tipation ; Consumption ; 
Peeaee instbent to Women ; Derange- 


by the Bmrerioh Movement-Cure; ; 
y D. Wark. 80 cents. 





Davies & Kent, Printers 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypera, No. 1 
William in Cy of CI -beig New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 





Patent Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take out Letters a ag h are 
advised to F ogy = a 
Editors of th erica, whi 
have prosecuted claims before the 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent “feees is 
the most extensive in the world. 
less than any other reliable agency. ye 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
— is sent gratis. 

A’handsome Bound Volume, con- 
tainin; ng 150 Mechanical by Conn and 
the United States br mage & Ts Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on spews of BB on 25 conta. Address 


Jane 3t st Park ie Row, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
pee pared A Monthly ey 
pe fal as me esi Now in its fifth 
cation num, 
odvance. Sample p aang akon: 
nee. F., thongh aiming to 
e a 

iy the ogioaitase 2 this middle aniddie 
section, circulates in section of the 
Union; and is recomm 


everywhere a well an to Advertise, or 
partment of Hue Heooomy.” PA 





editor proprietor. 
eth 8t., above Market St St. 





Wontet 18 
Ph July tf. 


Low Priced List. 

Booxs By Post at Har Prics! We 
have a few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this office, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold good during the present month, 
or till all shall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by us, on receipt of 
the smallest price named. 





Tae Paosorny oF Sacrep History 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
rae wt y= ar present, $1 75. 

ye KINDNESS ; eseees 
the Pr Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
7% cents. first post 40 cents. 
Famr1ar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
for Children snd Youth, in Schools 
oma Families. $1 50. Now 7 cents. 
‘One Hundred eaten ie Plocal 

ne ; a 
Dictionary or Language of of Flowers. $1 50. 
Now only 87 cents. 

ir Trea- 


is Recipes 
for their on, $1 50. 87 cents. 
or Dierstion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Vente $i 50. Now 87 cents, . 
Proriz._ With 


Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. $1 50. Now only 87 cents. 


Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 

Dr. Atcorr on THe Use oF Topacco, 
yt cents. By eant, 15 cents. 

© Parosorpsy oF MrsmEeRtsw. By 
pri Dods. 50 cents. 90 cents. 

Science oF tHE Sovt, Physiol ealty 
and on Fesoas — ny De 

mts. Only 30 

"he PHILOsoPHY OF a 
cHOLOGY ; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. $1 87 cents. 

Cuemistry and its ee to Physi- 
Prot Li Agriculture, Commerce. By 

Liebig. SO cents. 30 cents. 
ue Practice or Water-Curg, with 
ve A of its Efficacy and Safety. By 
Drs. Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. We 
send a copy for 30 cents. 

Errors IN THE PRACTICE OF WATER- 
Cure. By J. H. Rausse. Retail 50 cents. 
Now 30 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICE oF 
Warer-Curs. 2% cents, for 15 cents. 

PurLosopuy or THE Wa 


Health and Longevity. By John Balburnie, 
M.D. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 

Tue Privcreies or Hypropatny ; being 
a plain familiar Exposition of the Prin- 
‘~~ of the Water-Care System. By D. 

Harsha. 2% cents, for 15 cents. 

" AccrpEnrs AND EmercEencies. Illus- 
trated. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 

Tue CHotzera; its Causes, Frovention, 
and Cure; with all Bowel Coe 
showing the inefficacy of the Drug-Treat* 
ment and the superiority of the Water- 
Cure. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 

Curntositizs or Common WATER, to 
which are added some Rules for Preserving 
Health bya Proper Course of Diet. 50 ome 
for 30 cents. 

EXPERIENCE IN WA’ A familiar 
E tion of the Principles and Results 
of Water-Treatment. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


It is not probable tha that —_— editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copies should r them at once. 

We can also send a few copies of the fol- 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Some 
of them are a little sho worn, but many 
of them are entirely fres 





Brecuer’s REtier TRAINING OF 
Curipren, in the School, the Family, and 
the Church. Retail $1 B, for $1 25. 

An Appeal TO THE Peop.e, in Behalf 
of their Rights as Asieraee Interpreters 
of the Bible. By C. E. Beecher. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

nae OF THE Fig: of 

Religious Libert 
the _ By 
$1 1 


the Dangers to 
n the Present State of 
mesh. Retail $1 50, for 


T= Resvutts oF Stavery. By Cochin. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tue Last Years or Henny Cuar. By 
©. Colton. Retail $2 75, for $1 75. 

Questions TO Marsu’s EccLEstasTicaL 
History. Retail 75 cents, for 50 cents. 


Puysro.Locy or THE Opera. Retail 50 
cents, for 40 cents. 


Napoteon IIL rm Traty, and other 
—, By E. B. Browning. 75 cents, for 


of Homan Progress. 
Heal $i or 12. 
: os: Sine OO ih. Saree, A 

B® $1 50, f for $1 13. 

SoctaL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN 
aia By D. R. Hundley. $1 50, for 
4 -.--- Proeress; or, Instructions 

n the Divine Life of ‘the ‘Soul. Retail 
$1 60, for $1 13. 

Pastoral Remrniscences. By 8. R. 
Kallock. $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tas Enetish LANGUAGE IN ITs Exe- 
MENTS AND Forms, for and Fami- 
ad By W. C. Fowler $2 00, for $1 50. 


9. i. WELLS, $80 Broadway, New York. 


Free! Our New Catalogue 
a month is ke wee Choe 











. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





TER-CURE. 
Development of the True Princi les or ° 
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Eclectic Medical College of 


PENNSYLVA 

va br College ‘Holds Three Sessions each 
The First Session com a ee 

8th, and continues until the the end end of Januar 
The Second 8 


ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and - ev department of Medicine and 
Surgery i ~ thoroughly taught. 

CULTY OF THE COLLEG 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children 
Henry Hollembaek, — % Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharm: 

Jose Att dp meal M. D. "prot. of Chemistry 


John Buchanan, Mt. D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 
bal = ape M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

cine 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. a Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatom 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. Of Physiology 

and icroscopic Anatomy. 

Lowe A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., ‘ey of Special 

Pathology and Diagnos' 

J. V. Lewis, sek D., Lecturer on Medical 

——— 

James hran, M. A., M.D., Demonstrator 

of Anatomy. 

L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instrne- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, addrees JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., m, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 

Tae Ectecric Menica. 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All-arti- 
cles bt a and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 
1868. Premium engravings. valued at $3, 
geen a: each subscriber. Specimen copy 


Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
HEALING orn PINE TAR SOA 
Patented March 12th, 1867. 

oun the Toilet, eas “y and Bath this 

~~ 4 has no “Han It Cures Pimples, 

Ras! —_ Hands, _ all Diseases 0! 

Ss Scalp and a good Shaving 


WHAT THOSE SAY WHO USE IT. 

Baldness Cured. —It is bringing my 
hair in beautifully. I consider it the best 
hair renovater in use.—M. H. Comss, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N 

I have used it for catarrh in the head, 
making a suds and snuffing it through the 
nose, and it has cured me. I use it con- 
Fee pe for the toilet, and ome it the 


Oitee cof th oe om Tate ian Co. oa Wall 


st ee: used your Persian Heali ‘a 
in my Fe ractice extensively, and has 
roved the —— healing soap I ever ‘ign. 
thas no equal as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of childreu.—L. P. ALpricn, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 
I had salt rhenm ‘badly fifteen years. 
bg soap has made a complete cure.— 
G. M. Batt, 119 West St., 
T use it for the toilet and bathing, and 
aa it to any other I have ever known.— 
T. Kow Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, 


I have used it for soldier's itch. The 
was badly diseased, resembling scald- 








is 


8. P. Lo 
It is the best medicine we have ever 
seen for cutaneous tions of every kind, 
=e every family have it —Ameré- 


“tt accomplishes all it ee Hax- 
tuToN, M.D., Sara 
The wife of Rev. 


your Persian H. 
pete 5 
Agents wan 
oe A. OONSTANTINE, 
No. 43 Ann Street, N. Y. 


50 cents for sam- 


ca 





rnncees: 
Extract from R 


“Ww 



















erally pas 
: t Lam a 

away my money u one. 
™E So ny 4 ms Roncunes : on 0 had 
= i. 4 times the money you 
mention, it would be the best investment you ever made upon pon meee rm. But you must 
not have that alone. Get the Universal Clothes Wringer it, and your ad and 
children will a up and call you blessed, for they will find washing made easy. 

The following Testimonials have been given: 

** We like our machine much ; could not be persuaded to do without it; and with the 

“as of Doty, we feel that we are masters of the position.”—Rev. Bisnor , M. E. 


It > worth one dollar per week in any any. —WN. ¥. Tribune. 

“IT give it the most unqualified ponies, and 3 4 indisp ble part of the 
machinery of housekeeping.”"—Rev. HENRY Warp Bero 

“In the laundry~of my bones there is a pe ——— thankegiving on Mondays for the in- 
vention of your excellent Wringer.”—Rev. Tazopore L. CuyLer. 

aa, week has given it a stronger hold upon the affections of the inmates of the 


laundry.—N. Y. Observer. 

BOT THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED. 
You may prove the above statement true by sending the retail price: Washer, _ 
Extra Cog-Wheel Wringer, $9; and we will forward to places where no one is selling, 
either or both, free of charges. ‘If, after a trial of one month, you are not entirely satis- 

fied, we will REFUND THE MONEY on the return of the machines.— 
to the trade everywhere.—R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 23 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP. 


Anti-freezing and a — tery em The best in use. 





















We go know that the W: is all that any man ever 
een, being cand desira abe and efficient.—. Y. 


SANCHO-PANZA WIND-MILL. 
Self-regulating, Self- adjusting, and Self-oiling. The latest 


and best. 
It is very strongly built, is cheap, and rer under per- 
fect control.— Scientific American. 
OTIS’ PATENT LIGHTNING R 
Of Copper or Cees Iron. Theonly eo wt ineatation 


n 
“TI would recommend to the public } use of the Otis’ 
Patent Lightning Conductors.”—Hon. Hornaczk Mann. 


Pec wanted everywhere, with quatorize ct right. 
J. D. , & CO., No. 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Dellar Magazine for Young Men. 
PACKARD’S MONTHLY. 

An American Magazine devoted to the interests and adapted to the tastes of the young 
men of the country. 

Onz Dotiar 8 year. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

This is an earnest effort to supply young men with unexceptionable reading matter, at 
so low a rate that there can be no excuse for neglecting its advantages. The very best 
writers in the country are engaged, and there will be nothing cheap about the magazine 
but its price. 

The contents of the June number will indicate somewhat its character and scope. 


Robert Bonner and the Ledger (with Portrait)............ ee By Oliver Dyer. 
Success or Failure in Life,..... 0.5.2... 2c cess eseecesceetensccnsewese By Horace Greeley. 
Clerks and Apprentices .....--+se0sceseseeesccecencesceeeenaet seeeeens By James Parton. 
Political Duties of Young Mem..........00+-.sssecesececeetecceceetenes By Edward Cary. 

Money and Morals .... . 20.2. .4-eeecesececeneceeeeneesceecenecees By Rey. J. L. Corning 

Some Autographs .........--+eccereeccerercessecesensereecccteres cane eens By the Editor. 

John O'Groat’s House, .. . 2.20.20. ccsdeseciss seeswecdoscccccccceescosse -By Elihu Burritt. 
The Telescope of the Stars. (A Poem.)..00..++-000csccseeeecessaerees By G. W. Bungay. 

Editorials, etc. 


In the July number will be commenced a series of illustrated articles. by Mr. Dyer, on 
the Undercurrents of City Life, truthfully setting forth the gigantic evils which fester in 
the great metropolis, and proving that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Great inducements to Clubs. Address 


PL iect 29 


. 937 Broadway, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 





Boarding in New York.— 


Good board and pleasant rooms at 8 and | WORLD New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Srreet. Turkish Baths, Elec- 100,000 and New 
A, and Bwedish Movements to ou hand." framense, price for Old 
those such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 119 Nanene Btieot, New Took, 


ENT Recorp.—New 
American 





American Artisan and Pat- 


oem now in the fourth 







26 Mechanical pets and other aA 
ful lessons artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law —< oe to —. etc. 


number of 
contains sixteen 


progress of the a record- 
— in familiar hanson | pee = -six num- 
bers form a half- zens y volume, 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
s of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 
Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, ~ year, $2 50 in — =e 
eoples, by y mail, six months; $1 25 


“The publishers of the American Artisan 


are also D sotennede as Solicitors 
of Aneiop and Forel ents, and will 
poe LF spguoen to = Tae oy he it, per 
ma’ tis, a pamphlet, en ” 
ant In — for Inventors and t- 
"BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


emt atson's Manual of Calis- 

contains a complete course of 

Pata exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

t | A. needfal ees, ee 

an ‘rea ation oe hy 

prinel hes of be ma physiology, and 

hygiene." The been thorou 
comin ha) 





m™rhe book is sickly illustrated : is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the most 
elaborate and ee, attempt yet 
made to a practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of ph slology, 
cong | > parses culture and ing. 
To those apatty is a positive duty 
Fyn og my tion of this book by 
every means in their pews: 

welfare of 





who 
haman 





Hall’s Great Geological Chart. 
Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., finely engraved and 
colored, exhi — of successive 


: 
& 
i 
a 
eo 


Professor 
ightfal itself, and poems 
teeta, more LR. intro uced, and 
juced 
snub- 


ng Rollers, 


oan 
a ‘coe en $12. 
By eS Bo. 


Bond Strest, New York. 
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Just t Received.—We have 
just ived from our London agent the 
fine English Edition of Tae Lirz anp 
WRrITINes or EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. By 
Wm, White. 2 large vols, price $12. 

Tue Stupy or tux Human Face. Il- 
lustrated with 26 Full-page Steel Engrav- 
ings. By Thos. Woolnoth. -y histori- 
cal engraver to the Queen. . 

Tue EpvucaTion OF THE FEELINGS OR 
Arrectrions. By Charies Bray. Price, 
post-paid, $1 75. 

Tue Cuess Caamprtons is the title of a 
neat card photograph of a chess-board, 
each square of which contains the likeness 
of a prominent chess-player. The follow- 
ing is a list of the sixty-four portraits, in 
alphabetical order : 

Allen, Anderssen, Andre, Barnett, Bay- 
om Bilguer, Boiron, Bourdonnais, Brenz- 
inger, Brown, Cheney, Cook, Elder, Fiske, 
From, Fuller, Graves Grimshaw, Han- 
stein, Harrwitz, Hazeltine, Jaenisch, Jour- 
noud, Julien, Kidson, Klett, Kockelborn, 
Kohtz, Kolisch, Lasa, Leona uesne, 
Lichtenheim, Lowenthal, Loyd, Macken- 
7 Marache, Maurian, Mead, Meyer, Mor- 

Mortimer, Paulsen, Pavitt, Perrin, 
ctrof, Philidor, Potter, Preti, Reichhelm: 
ice, Riviére, Rosenthal, Schlesinger, 

Schultz, Smith, St. Amant, Stanle , Staun- 
ton, Thompson, Walker, Wells, 
Wormald. For sale at this office, carte de 
visite size. ® cents each, $2 a dozen. 
Larger size, $1 each. 
8. +S Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 


THE IMPERIAL 
cross OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOR 





Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the wartemcn: ramen, Paris, 


Salesrooms, 
st. 8 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANTED— AGENTS — 
$75 to $200 month, every- 
where, male and female, to intro- 

duce the GENUINE IMPROVED 





Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, =~ cord, bind, braid; 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner. Price, only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart Lege tearing it. We 


pay Agents from $7 to r month 
and expenses, or a commission which 
twice that amount can be made.—Address 


SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
= practical cheap machine a 


The Missouri Baptist Jour- 
NAL, Same cia) Missouri. 
Editor, A. Jandon, Genera “Ay — 
Official Organ of the Missouri 3. 
Circulates princi in Missouri, Dinois, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, and California. 
The "Jeoreal ay isco nat Se thou- 


The First Volume of Putnam’s Magazine, 


New Series, is now ready. “> ™2 pages, and naees 90 articles of 

permanent interest and value, H rn ptive, Practical and Entertaining: by 

writers of eminent ability. Neatly bound in green morocco cloth, —, 
—C oT Covers can be had separately, 


+ for binding the volume. 50 cents, 
PeThe volume is « handsome one, and contains as much matter as six volumes of 
toeieite ko aye) _ a most interest It contains six 


teresting and valuable kind. 
H. W. Beecher, H. Geoslay, Oa ae Colfax, Fitz-Greene 
Frailetk and D, Hontin H entingion, N.A. It is handsomely in cloth. 
THE “RIVERSIDE” AND “ PEOPLE'S” pn am OF IRVING'S WORKS. 
G. P. Putnam & Son have now ready the first volume of the Continuation of the 
“ Riverside Edition,” in 16mo, on fine , green cloth, gilt top. Price, $1 75; being 
that most romantic of veritable bi: 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
rf naa Irving. With illustrations on wood and on steel. Vol. 1, 16mo, gilt top. 


kK; “This edition matches the <— vols. of the lighter works heretofore panes. 
an ig A same Work, People’s Edition, cheaper paper, neatly bound in black clo 


a 
—Both editions will be continued in monthly volumes until completed ; and also 


my Knickervockes edition, larger paper, $2 2% 

Mr. saaeeee, the Historian, wrote of ‘Irving's work : “Tt is the noblest monument to 
the memo Columbus.” 

Lord Je i said: “ It will supersede all other works on the subject, and never be itself 
superseded.” 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON'S NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
In1 Vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
WIND AND WHIRLWIND. 
. Dh nad = + bony fertility of plot.”"—-W. Y. Hvening Post. 
splays an extrao’ 0! a 
“A neay which holds the reader’ pe nnoanaiem, and makes him satisfied with himself for 
having spent the time in reading the book.” — Rochester Express. 
IL. A Story or THe MorAviAns, 
MARRYING BY LOT. 
A Tale of the Primitive Moravians. By Charlotte R Mortimer. 1vol. 12mo0. $2. 
In this volume will be found in detail, Spe = illustrations of this ad mode 
of settling the matrimonial destinies of the whole of a Christian denomination. 
Ill. MATTHIEU ROPARS, ET CETERA. By an Ex-Editor. 12mo. $1. 
IV. WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 
A Mannal for Housekeepers. 12mo. $1. The design of this Manual is to t what 
is séasonable for the table, each day in the week, how it shall be cooked, without the 
trouble of thinking. e receipts have all been tested by actual experience. A dail 
- a = fare” for imner, and tea is given, for one week in each month, whic 
be varied to suit the income. A collection of Pickles and Sauces of rare merit form 
a a desirable addition at the end. 
Vv. THE USE OF TOBACCO; ITS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL EVILS. 
By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 32mo, % cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


*,* This “ Counterblast” 7 “the Weed” contains new and poe facts well 
worth the serious attention victims to this narcotic nuisance and pernicious poison. 


TUCKERMAN’S BOOK OF THE ARTISTS. 
Large octavo. About 550 pages, cloth extra, gilt top. $5. 
THE LIFE OF NATHANIEL GREENE, MAJOR-GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


By George Washington Greene. Price to Subscribers, $4 per volume. 


Bastar: for r ee Training.— BACON'S PATENT 


ASIUM. The only — ¥ry ® those of 
os a ever invented. L tee ~~ E le to 
sedentary occupations. No 
one. Put up in any room, and ts ina myo 
All — Gyssnestame that have been Damar mn 
constracted, have been too cumbrous or too e 
sive; and those of a cheap and simple character 
been’ lacking in the necessary scope and | variety, not 
being adapted to swinging or 
Many attempts have m made to construct one 
which would overcome these difficulties, and this we 
now claim to have accomplished in our Patent Home 
Gymnasium. It is on the principles devised 
and taught by Ling, Schreber, and Dio Lewis, and is 
a combination of systems t into a small 
compass. While the first exercises are homie enough 
for children, the last are such as only can a 
plished by the. —- + ae = is ~ + . 
apparatus—being c a °2 an pted toa’ 
7 through whi Gymnastics will 








-—will be the means 
ee universal. , tend 

8 apparatus is su y two strong hook: 
in the celiing ng, igus and sereeed tno 
the joist five i leaving only the small hooks vis- 
ible. It can also be — in = by the ey 


are of the & wice the ii ~ y colored, 8 a 
an ings and 6 Thien 
ran tit raleed. or lowered to any desired height. A 
space six or eight feet wide is ample for any of the exercises. The — can also 
be converted into a Tra for the a , or a swing for the juvenile. 
Price of the complete nasium, with four large sheets of illustrations (100 
cuts), and Hand-book explaining how each is WE: ove ceccsessccedesce $10 3 so 





The Trapeze adjustment, with thirty-two illustrations, extra.................... 
The Swing a ee a ES OR a ae eee 
A liberal Discount made to the Trade. Sista tay klssean eb any pans of thes Waleed 


States or Canada, on receipt of = 
™ = - pe W. H. BIDWELL & CO., 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


The Monthly Phonographic Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
sscer 1 fete ony periodic | No. North Wilt Sect, New oc 
ted _ os ype in aan eo 








sand Baptists in . 
per ~¥ strictly in advance. aay jissiosa 
imber’ of adv: Maahents en 1t. 


All interested in School 
Furniture should be knowledge of the 
great advantages of 
NEW Saeeea SCHOOL DESKS 

AND SETTEES, 


a MUNGER’S PATENTS. 
zrn Comrort—being | * constructed 
on Soins ical Princi 

iL Tus ‘OLDING SzaT, with its varied 


advantages 

Dove-TaILep JorNtne oF THE 
Woop anp Iron, securi ame, and 
preventing warping and ing. 

IV. CHEaPNEss OF TRANSPORTATION— 
bees Sas Fo and securely packed flat, as 
0 

coe ‘hey rival all other 
School Furniture now known. And they 
cost no more than the cheapest 

§2"_Send for Illustrated Description, 
a> a List of Articles for Every Sch 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., on. 
facturers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called tic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
pe. nd, and France are on the machine 
f, as the law req for all g 
patented districts. 
“The best yet devised in an Sogntry 
for the treatment of disease.” br i 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A 
Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent — of 1860 and 1866, 
Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymuastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-belis and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash ; and-rings of cherry, 
birch, or mahogan 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
land 2 are intended for boys and girls; 
No. 3 for women and youth ; No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. land 2, 50 cents ; 
of Nos. 3 and 4, % cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
ey en ris; Bag 2 for men and women, 

r pair, 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 











Nos, 1 2 are for women and youth 
Nos. 3 and 4 for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, § $1 7% to $6. 


Wand is seven-eighths inch in diam- 
Pe Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 
7% cents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
14 Bond 8t., New York. 


New ftlusic. 


The ~ = hg that he iggy when I 
By Godfrey. Composer of 
wy Guards” and * Mabel” Waltzes. .30cts. 
For vite or Violin, 15cts. 
Live in Fike Heart and Pay No 
Rent. A og aces Irish Song. 30c. 
For Viclin, Jets 
Palling Ha rd Against the Stream, 
An excellent Song, with good Motto .30c. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Dream of-the Ball. New Waltzes, by 
40cts. 


For Violin, l5cts. 
Wiener Bo 





New Waltzes, by 
40cts. 


Strauss 
For — l5cts, 
— Seeret. New Waltz, ny, Bie 
Huli-sidie. "New Gaiop, by 3 Beyer. .35cts. 
Very brilliant. ro 
rande ‘ustiocs ef Gerol- 


stein. All the principal melodies of 
this ular opera, among which are— 
The Sword my Father..... 4cts. 
= Violin, 15cts. 
<. © Fue a atiimenine bh habe oars 40cts. 
or Violin, 15cts. 
. Vict. pemhund eens bs 50cts. 
‘or 15ets. 
beaneenpeanestenes cede S5cts. 
For 
—a Foe ex Waltzes..... 40cts. 
‘or a, 
saan o oil ose. -d5cts. 
Surer Music, and Mustc Booxs, and 
Instruction Books for all Musical In- 





Address, JAMES E. MUNSO) 
tf 117 {AMES & NURSOR 
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Receéve their Teas 


FROM THE BEST 
Tea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND SELL THEM IN 


QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great American Tra Company), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at on Renee cet 
10 per cent. 





Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Siath. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
tale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
smal] dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
toget up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
dreulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
LG he Eat enceeniterie stelrsuien peSEekes. Deny 











BY THE CARGO, 


Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea | 





ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. . 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

Exouisn Breaxrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

InrPERiAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25. per 
Ib. 

Youne Hyrsow (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UNooLonep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunpowbDERr (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GrounD CorrEE, 20c., 25c., S0c., 85c., best, 40c., 
per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesry Srreer. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue Great American TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 


Christian Advocate, Chicago, M., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 
aimee Sen Wenn Mees Taha 3 


Editors. 
“Spioniner and Chron, Now York Cty, Baward ; 
Bright, Editor. 
a ie er aaa 











naan New York City, Henry C€. Bowen, 


“os oR Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


Manwarran, Kansas, July %, 1967. 
Great American Tza Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your “‘ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make, 

T remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER- 


DEARBORNVILLE, Mion., July 6, 1867. 
Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 


It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 

To Tue Great A nu Tza C X, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our fature orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American Tes Company. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Ciubs and quantity buyers-are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders tothe — 


Nos. 81 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





tnd when the club 1s complete send it to us by mail, and 
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THE COAL-MINES OF ENGLAND. 
—_o— 

Tue coal-fields of England are very extens- 
ive, and excepting her manufactures, consti- 
tute the richest source of profit to the nation. 
The product of the English mines alone annu- 
ally exceeds seventy million tons, of which a 
large quantity is exported to America and 
the continent of Europe. English coal is used 
almost exclusively on ocean steamers. The 
most important coal districts lie in the north- 
ern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
York, Lancaster, Durham, Derby, and Stafford ; 
and the major part of the peasant population 
there is employed in the mines. In some of 
the deeper mines, whole families, men, women, 
and children, live and delve, breathing the nox- 
ious exhalations, exposed to imminent peril 
from explosions and falling rock, and rarely 


ascend to the surface of the ground and enjoy | 


the genial sunlight. As a necessary result, 
these wretched victims of the meanest toil are 
dwarfed and blunted in intellect and semi-sav- 
age in manner and habit. Some of the mines, 
owing to the thickness and multiplicity of the 
veins of coals, or their inclination, are upward 
of two thousand feet in depth. It is said that 
very young children are taken into the damp 
and filthy pits by their parents, and compelled 
to labor with them. The destitution, misery, 
and ignorance which would permit such un- 
naturalness must be extreme. In a report pre- 
sented before the House of Commons we read 
the following confirmation of the above revolt- 
ing statenient : 

“In the smaller collieries of the Oldham dis- 
trict, which has only thin strata, varying in 
thickness from eighteen inches to twenty-four, 
children are employed so early as six, five, and 
even four years of age.” 

Comment is unnecessary when it is remem- 
bered that this occurs in a land where Christi- 
anity is upheld by governmental vigilance. 

Our cut represents an English miner of the 
better class—a sort of upper workman or boss; 
yet in the heavy features, thick, blunt nose, and 
genéral slouchiness we find no indications of 
intellectual force or manly aspiration. Such 
is the low rate of wages paid by the coal com- 
panies to the laborers, that the great mass of 
them can scarcely earn more than the pittance 
necessary for daily sustenance ; the education 
of their children in the lowest branches of 
learning being entirely out of the question. 
Hence by such a system of oppression it can 
not be wondered at that the mining population 
should be so low, so brutish, as it has ‘again 
and again been declared to be by prominent 
English educators and philanthropists, 

There has been legislation with a view to a 
remedy for the flagrant evils of the collieries, 
and some improvement has been the result; 
but British statesman must give more atten- 
tion to so important an interest as the physical 
and moral state of their own countrymen. 
They should see to it that while they boast of 
the wealth poured into their nation’s treasury 
from coal-mines the richest in the world, it 








AN ENGLISH COAL-MINER. 





may not be cast in their teeth that the produc- 
tion of such wealth is at the cost of English 
servitude, misery, and degradation. 


a 


A Texas Eprror on Parenotoay. — The 
Galveston Daily News publishes the following 
editorial correspondence in a late number of 
that paper: “ Strolling up Broadway the other 
day, I accidentally stopped in front of the store 
of our old friends the phrenologists, who used 
to advertise extensively in the ‘ News’ before 
the war, and whose works had a large circula- 
tion and a liberal patronage in Texas. After 
examining the numerous curiosities in the win- 
dow, which always attract a crowd outside, I 
stepped in and found Mr. 8. R. Wells at his 
accustomed post in the office, though they have 
changed their quarters to the opposite side of 
the way, and are now near Canal Street, in a 
much larger establishment, with increased fa- 
cilities for conducting their business. I also 


where he is kept constantly employed, deline- 





| mother. I was my wife’s husband and_ the 


found Prof. Sizer in the examination-room, | grandchild at the same time. And as the hus- 


| band of a person’s grandmother is his grand- 


ating the various characters of those who pre- | 


sent themselves every hour in the day to as- 
certain what they are best fitted for, and to gain 
some knowledge of self, which ought to form a 


portion of every man’s education in this en- | 


lightened age. 


“Although the science of Phrenology has | 


been much ridiculed, it has been gradually 
working its way wherever it has been intro- 
duced by those capable of grasping the subject. 
“Owing to the great changes that have occur- 
ed in the South since the war, and the number 
of young men that have now to seek employ- 
ment, who had before no necessity to put forth 
any exertion for a living, I can not but think 
much benefit might be derived from paying 
some attention to this subject, as many doubt- 
less possess dormant capabilities of which they 
are wholly unconscious, which might, by cul- 
tivation, enable them to shine in the world ; 
while others have proclivities, which 
amount to besetting sins, of which, as as 
the means of correcting them, they are wholly 





ignorant. Much valuable information may be 
obtained from the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
AND LiFE ILLUSTRATED, & most interesting 
monthly magazine edited by Mr. 8. R. Wells, 
which had before the war quite a large circula- 
tion in Texas. The subscription price. per 
annum is only $3, and a single number of it is 
alone worth the money. Mr. Wells is also the 
publisher of a long list of works on phrenology, 
physiology, hydropathy, and other scientific 
works, as well as a number of miscellaneous 
books. Any of our Texas friends who may be 
in New York during the spring and summer, 
who can spare an hour or two, would be well 
repaid by dropping in at this popular resort on 
Broadway, No. 889, where they will be sure to 
see much to interest them.” 
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A MAN HIs OWN GRANDFATHER.—The fol- 
lowing remarkable coincidences will be read 
with interest: Some time since it was announc- 
ed that a man at Titusville, Pennsylvania, com- 
mitted suicide for the strange reason that he 
had discovered that he was his own grandfather. 
Leaving a dying statement explaining this sin- 
gular circumstance, we will not attempt to un-_ | 
ravel it, but give his own explanation of the 
mixed-up condition of his kinsfolk in his own 
words. He says: “I married a widow who 
had a grown-up daughter. My father visited 
our house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter, and married her. So my father be- 
came my son-in-law, and mystep-daughter my 
mother, because she was my father’s wife. 
Some time afterward my wife gave birth toa 
son ; he was my father’s brother-in-law and my 
uncle, for he was the brother of my step-mother. 
My father’s wife—. ¢., my step-daughter—had 
also a son; he was, of course, my brother, and 
in the mean time my grandchild, for he was 
the son of my daughter. My wife was my 
grandmother, because she was my mother’s 





father, I was my own grandfather.” After this 
logical conclusion we are not surprised that the 
unfortunate man should have taken refuge in 
oblivion. 
jitter dit Eipaeyne- 

“THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, one of the 
most useful publications in the country.”— 
Providence Press of May 234d. 
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